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Jacob Holyoake. In 2 vols. with Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait toeach. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2Is. 

This work includes many strange experiences and adventures in social and insurgent movements, with descriptions 
of agitators, the author enumerating sixty personal friends who have either been imprisoned, transported, banished, 
hanged, or beheaded. Mr. Holyoake supplies, too, new estimates of well-known men; the origin of movements of mark, 
the tragedies of peace, and deals with various other | events too numerous to mention. 
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Now ready, price Fourpence, 


Bt LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 


NN, BA F.RAS. 
G. STONEMAN, 21 Warwick lane, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, REV ISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 


HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HIsTORY. By W. T. LYNN, BA FRAS Price Penny. 
Published by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 

row, EC. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—square l6mo. cloth, 2s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Atheneum .—" These ballads are spirited and stirring : such are ‘The 
Pali of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Co 1 
Job.’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor ® Vengeance ' is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘fhe Deeds of Wellington,” 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava are excellently well said and su 
book of ballads, interesting to al! who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's will 
Wave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 


BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylas. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


Doards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, ls. each, 


(THE LARK: Songs, Ballads, and Recitations, 
Edited by W. C. BENNETT. 
914 Poems (174 Copyright) by 169 English, American, and Continental 
Poets, among whom are the foilowing :— 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate 


Leigh, Henry 8 
Right Hon. W. EB. Gladstone, MP. | Le 


nnard, Horace. 
Locker-Lampson, Frederick. 
Locker, Arthur 
Lowell, Hon James Russell. 
Lushingten, Franelin 


Allingham, William. 
Aidé, Hamilton | 
Anderson, Alexander. 


Ashby-Sterry. J Earl of 
ustin, Alfred. acaulay, Lord. 
hailey, P.J Mackay, Dr. Charies. 
Buchanan, Robert Martin, Sir Theodore. 
fennett, W Meredith, George 


Marston, Dr. J. Westland. 
Marston, P. Bourke. 
Morris, William. 


.c 
Béranger, Pierre Jean de. 
bennoch, Francis. 
tlackie. J. Stuart. 


Burnand, F.C. Morris, Lewis 
Calverley, C. KR Norton, Hon. Mrs 
Carleton, Will Ogilvy, Mrs. David. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh. Pfeiffer, Mrs. Emily. 
Collins, Mortimer. Prowse, W. Jeffe: 
Crossland, ane Mrs. Newton Rossetti, Miss Christina 
Dobson, Au: | Sawyer, William 

Doyle. Air is Hastings. | Reott, Clement 

Dunpbie, C.J } Sims, George R 

Perguson ®:v Samuel | Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 
dra ves, Percival. Stoddard. Ric ‘enry. 
Harte, B Taylor, Sir Henry. 
Holmes. Oliver Wendell. Taylor, Bayard. 

Ingelow. Miss Jean Vere, Aubrey de. 


Kingsley, Kev. Charlies Waugh, Edwin. 


Landor. Walter Savage. Whittier, J. G. 
Latey, John Lash. ! Yates, Edmund. 
HART & CO. 22, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Dangerous Chest Complaints. —The enumeration of these diseases 
is scarcely necrssary, a8, unfortunately, most Englishmen know them 
to their cost. Coughs, common colds, infivenza, bronchitis, asthma, 
pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs. and even consumption in ite early 
stages, are best treated by rubbing Holloway's Ointment upom the chest 
and upon the back between the shoulders. It penetrates internally, 
checks the cold shriverings. relieves the overgorgea lungs, gradually 
removes the oppression from the chest, and restores the obstructed 
respiration, hitherto so distressingly disagreeable and highly dangerous 
Im treating this class of diseases, Holloway's Pilis should always be 
taken while using his Ointment; they ey purity the blvod, promote per- 
spiration, and allay dangerous irritati 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
| Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


| Fok DISPOSAL, the ORIGINAL STEEL 
PLATES for PICKWICK by ONWHYN, very curious. Im- 

be had, 5s. the three sheets, twelve aw Any 
care of 


pressions may 
reasonable offer for the Pilates would be accepted —Address 
Messrs. Harrison & Spooner, 105, Cannon-street, E.C. 
RoCk BINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
by a PRACTICAL BINDER at d prices. 
furnished; large or small quantities; Libraries Bound or Repaired ; 
Binding for the Trade.—SHELLBY, 51, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
hil, E.C.—Established 1561. 


SOTHERAN & Cc O., 
BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 
General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad. 


Monthly Catalogue of Second-band Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Tel hic address, Book: London. 
136, STRAND, W.C.; and 7, PICCADILLY, W. 


(HE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, TRADE, WINES, BREWING, FARMING, &c. 
Catalogue of Scarce Works on Political Economy just published 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, George-street, Edinburgh. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR KBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTERES? allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 
abie on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on on the minimum 
when not drawn below 
8S, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DE iyo 
For the encouragement of Thrift the small sums on 
t, and allows ty at the rate of THREE TER CENT. per 
annum on each completed £1. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 

to Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
—K. G., Roxwell, Guildford. road, Grove Hill-road, l-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


(near the Railwa: ay Station, and 
delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) — BE LET, for the 
residue (six years unexpired), a SUPERION RESIDENCE, 
with sposhous and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c , and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentieman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
14) acres of perfectiy charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360!. per annum. No 
remium —Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. DAVID ‘J. CHATTELL, of 294 (corner of, 
Lincoln's Inn-felds and Chisleburst, who strongly recommends the 
property. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 
Ees ‘CE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITI ES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


) 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
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Hotes, 


IRISH BELLS. 
(See 7th &, xii. 21.) 

The antiquarian readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will, I am 
sure, be pleased to know that I have at last dis- 
covered the possessor of the bell of St. Mogue and 
its shrine. It came about in this way. Whilst 
perusing Lady Wilde’s* (‘‘ Speranza ”) most charm- 
ing essay on “ Early Irish Art” in her * Ancient 
Legends of Ireland,’ 1887 (vol. ii. p. 268), I found 
that a reference was made to Mr. Westwood’s mag- 
nificent book on ‘ Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manu- 
scripts,’ 1868, and the great praise justly awarded 
induced me to make an inspection of its artistically 
illuminated illustrations, when, to my intense joy, 
in an article on ‘‘ Sacred Bells” in the Appendix 
at p. 152, I came across the following excerpt :— 

“The Clog Mogue or Bell of St. Mogue, with its 
shrine or cover, and an ancient bell called the Barre 


* Lady Wilde, in another valuable contribution to 
Irish literature, on ‘ Ancient Charms, Cures, and Usages 
of Ireland,’ 1890 (pp. 43-47), gives an interesting legend 
of the hydrophobia cure by a family in Cavan of the 
name of MacGowan (it should read McGovern or 
MacGauran; however, her ladyship has very cour- 
teously promised me to alter the name in any future 
edition of her ‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland’), I hope 
subsequently to contribute to ‘N. & Q.’ articles on the 
legends and traditions of the Irish high!auds of Tully- 
haw and the castles and forts of Tullyhaw, both for the 


Garreaghan, are in the collection of Archdeacon Beresford 
of Ardagh,” 

But on consulting Thom’s ‘ Official Directory of 
Ireland,’ 1892, the reverend gentleman’s name was 
not to be found. Subsequently, in a London 
periodical, I saw that the Archbishop of Dublin 
was in possession of these treasures ; so I wrote to 
his Grace Dr. Walsh, Primate of Ireland, and his 
lordship said it was not so, and advised me to 
write to the Royal Irish Academy. In reply to my 
query the treasurer, M. H. Close, Esq., be | 
kindly gave me this information, viz., that the 

of St. Mogue is one amongst other bells preserved 
in the palace of the Protestant Archbishop of 
Armagh, and that 

“in December, 1863, Dr. Reeves read a paper, which is 
in the Proceedings of the Academy, on those bells. He 
mentions that your family were the hereditary keepers 
of that of St. Mogue. It was of iron; only three fragments 
of it remain, The case is of copper, which was orna- 
mented with silver-plated bands; on the front were two 
small figures, of which only one now remains, these were 
also plated with silver, The remaining one is a habited 
ecclesiastic holding a book at bis breast. The case is 
much injured...... The Rev. Marcus G. Beresford, who is 
now dead, purchased it from —— Kelleher* (who was 
married toa McGovern) ‘ about thirty years ago,’ that is 
about 1833. Your name, he says, is in Irish Mac Sam- 
bradhain. He then gives an account of the saint and the 
churches dedicated to him.” — Proceedings R. I. A, 
vol. viii. p. 441. 

Being desirous of knowing more of these relics 
of the past I wrote to the Most Rev. Robert Knox, 
D.D., Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, and was 
informed by His Grace that 
“the late primate had four ancient bells, one of them 
the Clog Mogue. His executors gave them to the Armagh 
Library, but the Clog Mogue only exists in name, as 
there are only a few fragments of it attached to the 
broken shrine ; but I send you a memorandum where you 
will find a full account of it and drawings.” 


On referring, accordingly, to the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, June 15, 
1865 (Second Series, vol. iii. pp. 149, 151), I read 
the following extract :+— 


* It would be interesting to know under what circum- 
stances this person sold the saintly relic of the clan 
MacGauran or McGovern, one which they treasured 
beyond a monetary value, with the deepest feelings of 
affection, considering that it was in their possession 
at least twelve hundred years, and on important 
occasions was used to inspire the clansmen to acts of 
valour in the presence of the enemy. The bard would 
encourage them also by chanting tribal war-rongs and 
the national ‘ Ros Catha.’ 

t+ The Earl of Enniskillen, Local Secretary for Ireland, 
exhibited, by permission of the Lord Archbishop of 
Armagh, the four ancient bells referred to previously, 
and a description of them was given by Mr. A. W. 
Franke, Director, to the members of the Society. Some 
of the particulars had been derived from the aforesaid 
paper by Dr. Reeves, the eminent ecclesiastical anti- 
quary. These sacred handbells were held in great venera- 
tion, and were often used for the purpose of administer- 


first time compiled and published. 


ing oaths, and any perjury committed in taking a false 
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“1, The Clog Mogue, or Bell of St. Mogue, Three frag- 
ments only of the bell have been preserved, two of them 
attached to the shrine or case in which it was contained, 
the other a separate piece ; they are of iron, The case is 
now in a very mutilated state; it is represented in the 
accompanying woodcut (fig. 1). It is formed of four 
plates of brass* which have been joined at the angles by 
rounded mouldings, of which only one remains, To the 
front bave been attached silver ornamente, consisting of 
bands forming margins to the panel (see woodcut) the 
patternt of exch portion is different. A straight band of 
silver is in the centre, and above have probably been a 
crucifix and two figures of the same metal. Of the latter 
only one remains. The front plate is 9 in. high and 6} in. 
wide at the base. The sides are 4} in. wide. The Clog 
Mogue was former!y preserved in the family of Magoveran 
in the County of Cavan, who were hereditary keepers of 
the relic, which was carefully rolled up in rage, and only 
exposed when it was required in the parish of Temple- 
port or in the neighbourhood for the administration of 
oaths. The legend of the beil is that it was placed by 
St. Kilian on the floating stone which had conveyed 
St. Mogue as a child across the water to be baptized, and 
by the latter was left to the parish in which he had 
resided. St, Aedh, Moedoc, or Mogue was born a.p. 555 
and died a.p, 625 after founding a number of churches 
both in Wales and Ireland. He was the first bishop of 
Ferns, 

2. The Clog-na-fullah,t or Bell of Blood. It had been 
kept at Fenagh and afterwards at Mohill by its 
hereditary keepers the O’Rourkes. It was, like other 
bells, used in administering oaths and in recovering lost 

roperty. The person who wished so to employ it 
posited a small sum of money, and swore on the bell 


oath on a bell would be visited severely on the culprit. 
They are presumed to have been used by the early 
missionaries to summon their followers to prayer. The 
care of them was generally entrusted to some family, in 
whom the keepership of the bell was vested, and who 
received a small present when an oath was administered, 
or the bell was carried to some sick person to aid in the 
cure, See Westwood's essay in ‘ Archeologia Cambrensis,’ 
vols, iii. and iv.; see aleo Reeves, ‘ Eccles. Antiquities of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore,’ pp. 369-375. 

* Mr, Close states that the case is formed of copper. 

+ The patterns or ornaments are given full size. Miss 
Margaret Stokes, in her ‘ Early Christian Art in Ireland,’ 
quoted in my previous article on ‘ Irish Bells,’ at pp. 60, 
62, 67, gives illustrations of shrines well worthy of inspec- 
tion, that of St, Patrick's being the most valuable in its 
artistic beauty. 

I The Clog-na-fullah and the Clog Mogue now 
singularly repose together, typical of the ancient 
territories of their respective keepers, the O’Rourkes (the 
head of whose family was termed the Riz Mor Tuath, or 
tribe king of several baronies in co, Leitrim; see Sulli- 
van's intro., O’Curry’s ‘Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish '; O'Rourk was also King of Brefney and 
Connaught, but the O'’Connors usually held the latter 
office, when this was so O' Rourk would then be tributary 
to them; likewise the provincial kings were tributary to 
the Ard Righ or chief monarch, the last one being 
Roderic O'Connor) and the Magaurans, MacGaurans, or 
McGoverns (the head of whose family was termed the 
Rig Tuath, or tribe king of the territory of Tullyhaw, in 
Irish Teallach Eachacb, their tribe name before the 
adoption of surnames), who were firm friends and allies 
in rwany a well-fought battle and foray, which Hen- 
nessy’s ‘Annals of Loch Ce’ and U’Donovan’s ‘ Four 
Masters’ duly testify. 


to return it, and not to allow it to touch the ground, or 
let it pass out of human bands till replaced. 

“3. The Barry Garixh. It is conjectured to have 
belonged to St, Berach, of Termonbarry, co. Ros- 
common, 

“4, A bronze quadrangular bell. It belonged to one 
of the old churches in Monaghan.” 


Joserh Henry McGovern. 
60, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 1832, 
(Continued from p. 184 ) 


Derbyshire. 
1670 Vice Mr. John Millward, dead. 


William Sacheverell wall 1759 
1701 Thomas Coke 1659 
arquis of Hartington ... ove 1562 
Lord Roos ... side 1291 
1734 Lord Charles Cavendish ... is ii 2081 
Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Bart. ie Hee 2043 
Polls in Smith, 1768, 1820. 

Derby. 
1705 Thomas Parker... ion 321 
Lord James Cavendish ... 325 
Jobn Harpur oe 304 


Thomas Stanhope ... 255 
1709 Vice Sir Thomas Parker, made Lord Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench. 
Richard Pye = 337 
John Harpur dia 200 
Polls in Smith, 1734, 1742, 1747, 1748, 1772, 1774 (vice 
Wenman Coke), 1780, 1796, 


Devonshire. 
1812 Sir Thomas D. Acland, Bart. ... ons 840 
John P, Bastard ... 823 
8, Colleton Graves ... im one si 19 
Polls in Smith, 1790, 1816, 1818, 1820, 1826, 1830. 
Ashburton. 
1710 Roger Tuckfield om $1 
Richard Reynell ... we 69 


George Courtenay ... one on ons 64 
Reynell and Courtenay were declared elected on peti 
tion. 


1734 Roger Tuckfield ... one 203 
Sir William Yonge, Bart. ... ves 202 
Reynell 95. 
— Taylor... oe 8&2 
Polls in Smith, 1784, 1831. 
Barns'aple. 

1722 Sir Hugh Acland, Bart. ... - oni 181 
Thomas Whethan ... 162 
Sir Bourchier Wrey, Bart. 159 
Richard Coffin = 133 

1740 Vice Sir John Chichester, dead. 
John Basset... on 234 
Counsellor Steuckley = own is 2 
1761 Denys Rolle... 246 
George Amyand ... 244 
Sir J, Chichester ... os 43 


17 


17 
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1780 JohnCleveland ... 210 
Francis Bassett... 192 
William Devaynes ... ae 121 

Polls in Smith, 1754, 1774, 1790, 1796, "1902, 1806, 1807, 

1812 (two elections), 1818, 1824, 1826, 1830, 1831. 


Beeralston. 
1640 First Parliament, 
John Harris 17 
Sir Amias Meredith 12 
William Strode _.... 6 


All the above were returned ; Bacal onl Strode were 
declared elected. 


1831 Lord Lovaine 9 
Sir James Mackintosh, Knt. 


Twenty-five votes tendered for Wood and Mackintosh 
‘were rejected by the Portreeve. 
Poll in Smith, 1830 (vice Lord Lovaine, becoming Earl 


of Beverley). 

Dartmouth. 

1700 Nathaniel Herne ... we nis 49 ... 49 
Frederick Herne ... ssn oui 49 ... 49 
Thomas Vernon... ... 38 


Two polls were taken by two persons pretending to be 
Mayor. The Hernes were returned and were declared 
duly elected. 

Polls i in Smith, 1784, 1830. 


Exeter. 
1689 Vice Sir Henry Pollexfen, made Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. 


Christopher Ball ... one 526 
Hugh Speke ove 2 

1698 Sir Edward Seymour, Bart. si = 751 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, Kat. ... aid 743 
Sir Edward Seyward, Knt. 563 
Sir John Elwell, Knt, —... 559 

1701 Sir Edward Seymour, Bart. ins ion 1206 
Sir Bartholomew ee Knt. a 7 
John Cholwich _... 570 

1722 John Rolle ... 887 
Francis Drewe one 806 
— Molyneux... 665 

1734 Hon, John King ... 746 
Thomas Balle eve one 703 
—— Upcot on one eve 561 
Serjeant John Belfield... 511 

1776 On the of Mr. Walter. 

John Baring 659 

John B. Cholwich . 558 

PO in Smith, 1761, 1784, 1790, 1802, 1818, 1820, 
Honiton. 

1700 Sir William Drake, Bart. ... 
Sir Walter Yonge, Bart. ... tia vat 191 
William Courtenay ... aoe 18 

1705 Sir William Drake, Bart. ... on on 254 
Sir Walter Yonge, Bart. ... ons 235 
Sir John Elwill, Knut. 163 
John Blagdon 164 

1710 Sir William Drake, Bart. . ins ‘i _ 
Sir Walter Yonge, Bart. ... ooo ooo 34 
James Sheppard... 43 


This was a double return of Yonge and “Sheppard. 


lacted 


Sheppard was declared duly upon a d report 
from the Committee, their former report that Yonge * was 
ee ae been re-committed as to the question of 
the po 


1713 James Sheppard ... one 70 
Sir William Drake, Bart. pall nan 65 
Sir William Courtenay, Bart. ion ais 42 
Sir William Pole, Bart. ... 40 
1727 Sir William Yonge, K.B. 
Serjeant James Shepheard 204 
Sir William Pole, Bart. ... aie sn 167 


On petition, Pole vice Shepheard. 


1735 ViceSir W. Yonge, appointed pars at War. 
Sir William Yonge, Bart., K.B, . 194 


Lord Anne Hamilton 125 
1763 Vice William dead. 

Sir George Yonge, Bart... an as 224 

Anthony Bacon 120 


Polls in Smith, 1754, 1763, 1774, 1780, 1784, 1802, 1805, 
1806 (vice Bradshaw), i818, 1826, 1831. 


Sir Simon Leach, K. B, én 


William Harris... 
A double return of Dibble and Leach, Dibble was 
declared duly elected. 
Polls in Smith, 1784, 1790, 1802, 1807, 


Plymouth. 
1689 Vice Arthur Herbert, b becoming Earl of Torring- 
ton. 
John Granville... 61 

1698 Charles Trelawny ... 190 
— Calmady 135 

Polls in Smith, 1780, 1784, 1790, 1806, 1818, “1831. 
Plympton, 

1676 Vice Sir W. Strode, "aod. 

Richard Strode... 37 
George Treby 20 
Treby was returned. 

1702 Richard Edgecumbe 52 
Thomas Jervoise ... eee 46 
Richard Strode... 5 

Edgecumbe and Hele on petition, 
Poll in Smitb, 1802. 
Tavistock. 

1689 Hon. Robert Russell 
Sir Francis Drake, Bart. nom in 39 
Ambrose Manaton . 36 

1695 Lord Robert Russell 
Ambrose Manaton .. ‘nit 70 
Lord James Russell 

The Russells were returned, but on petition Seseien 
vice Lord James Russell. 


1696 Vice Manaton, dead. 
Sir Francis Drake, Bart. . i ie 31 
Henry Manaton .. 57 
Drake was returned, and was declared duly elected on 
petition, 


1702 Lord Robert Russell 
Lord James Rusgell 39 
Henry Manaton 2 


Manaton petitioned againet Lord Jas ames Russell, who 


— 
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at first declared duly elected, but on a re c: mmittal Dorchester. 
of the Committee's report Manaton was declared chosen, | 1690 Sir Robert Napier, Knt. ... ia n 146 
the poll, as taken by direction of the Portreeve, beiny James Gould os 
Thomas Trenchard 169 


Manaton 44, Russell 39. 
1710 Sir John Cope, Jun, Knt. 


Henry Manaton ove 52 
Poll in Smith, 1734. } 
Tiverton. 

1710 Thomas Bere ie = ‘ in 13 
Richard Mervin... 13 
John Worth - 13 

On this election being 
Sir Edward 13 
John Worth.. 13 
Thomas Bere iad ied 12 
Richard Mervin _... in 12 

1741 Sir Dudley Ryder, Knt. ... ssid - 22 
Arthur Arscott on 23 
Sir John Barnard, Kat. ... 2 
Thomas Carew ast 2 

Totnes. 

1695 Edward Yarde eae an ; 35 
Sir Edward Seymour, Bart, we = 34 
Sir Richard Gippa, Knt. ... 10 
James Bateman 4 

1731 Vice Dr. Exton Sayer, dead. 

Sir Henry Gough, Bart. 61 
Arthur Champernoune.... 6 
Polls in Smith, 1754, 1774, 1796, 1812, 1926, 1831. 
Dorsetshire. 

1727 Vice Thomas 

George Pitt, Jun. ... ails cas 1252 
1727 General Election. 
George Chaffin ons ccs 1512 
Edmund M. Pleydelt 1467 
Richard Broadrep .. 1082 
Polls in Smith, 1806, 1807, 1831 (two elections), 
Bridport. 

1689 John Mitchell ‘ 
Sir Stephen Evance, Knt. 160 
John Manley, Sen. . 149 

1734 ‘William Bowles... ose wee 171 
Solomon Ashley... oe 164 
Jobn Bance . 58 

1746 Vice George Richards, dead. 

Capt. Thomas oon 122 
Col. Madan ... 116 
Polls in Smith, 1741, 1761, 1774, 1734, 1795, 1796, 1802, 
1806, 1812, 1820. 
Corfe Castle, 

1698 William Culliford . a ie 85 
Edward Clavell was 63 
Richard Fownes ... 52 

Vice Culliford declared not duly clected, 
Richard Fownes ... 59 ... 61 
William Culliford ... 78 ... 
Fownes was returned, and was declared duly elected. 

Two polls were taken, the first was that taken for Culli- 

ford by the Mayor's approbation. 

1718 Vice William Okeden, dead. 

Joshua Churchill ... ili - 121) 
John Bankes . 123) 


This was a double return, Churchill was Pace eu | 
elected, 


Napier and Gould were returned, but " Trenchard was 
declared by the House to be duly elected, vice Napier. 
Trenchard was allowed to have the ma jority of votes, but 
appears to have been not returned on account of being a 


minor, 

1700 Nathaniel Napier ... oe 173 
Thomas Trenchard 171 
Sir Nathaniel Bart. 135 
— Coker. ese 93 

1705 Awnsham Churehill my 213 
Nathaniel Napier ... sil ine ats 189 
Sir John Darnel, Knt. rea om 84 

1710 Sir Nathaniel Napier, Bart. se a 160 
Benjamin Gifford ... a on 155 
Denis Bond . 147 
Awnsham Churchill = : 116 

1713 Sir Nathaniel Napier, Bart. —... a 173 
Henry Trenchard ... 161 
Awn-hom Churchill 149 
George Richards ... 88 

1720 Vice Henry Trenchard, dead. 

Robert Brown, Jun, 133 
Abraham Janssen ane 132 
The latter seated on petition. 

1722 Edmund M. Pleydell sii ae = 147 
William Chapple ... 138 
George White oe 138 

On petition, Chapple vice Pept. 

1734 John Browne 215 
William Chapple ... il 174 

1752 Vice George Damer, deed, 

Viscount Malpas... 113 

1790 Francis Fane 162 
Hon. George Damer 108 

Ashley vice Damer, on petition. 
Polls in Smith, 1768, 1774, 1806. 

1688 John Pole ... 
Jobn Burridge ove 30 
Sir William Drake, Bart. .. tint 29 

Polls in Smith, 1727, 1747, 1780, 1784. 
Poole. 
1765 On the resignation of Mr. Gulston. 
Joseph Gulston, Jun. 43 
Joshua Mauger 41 
Polls in Smith, 1774, 1790, 1807, 1826, “1831 (vies Pon- 
sonby). 
W. W. Beay. 


4, Montague Place, Bedford Square. 
St. Ives. —Crosby’s ‘ Contested Elections’ gives 
a contest in 1802 :— 
Samuel Stephens ... 135 


—— Symes. ons we 95 
ontgomery .. 86 


This does not correspond with the Blue - book, 
which gives Willlam Praed and Jonathan Raine 
as returned on July 9, 1802. Q. V. 
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“Now, Monsieur, NOUS NE TIRONS JAMAIS 
Les preMiERS.”—In Macmillan for Septem- 
ber Mrs. Ritchie asks attention, at p. 348, to 
the story of the interview between Lord Charles 
Hay and the Count d’Auteroches before the battle 
of Fontenoy began on April 30, 1745 (O.S.). It 

pears that Lord Gifford sent to Carlyle a letter 
of Lord ©. Hay, in which he spoke of the scene, 
upon which Carlyle wished to found a tale, but 
was not able to obtain permission to make use of 
the letter. This is a more authentic anecdote 
than is very frequently the case, and has received 
confirmation in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Feb- 
ruary, 1851), and also in E. Fournier's ‘ L’Esprit 
dans I'Histoire’ (pp. 348-51, Paris, 1883). But 
it is not so commonly known that this practice was 
a tradition of the French army :— 

“ Or c’était de tradition dans l’armée ; on laissait tou- 
jours, par courtoisie, l’advantage du premier feu a 
lennemi,” 

In this instance the advantage of the first shot 
was so great that it was the cause of the loss to the 
French of more than a thousand men (foot-note, 


. 349). 

Count d’Auteroches is also the author, by repu- 
tation, of another famous mot :— 

“ C’est lui qui dit encore, 4 propos du siége de Miaes- 
tricht, 4 quelqu’un qui Fe ait que la ville était im- 
prenable: * Ce mot-la, Monsieur, nest pas francais.’ C’est 
ce qu’on a dit depuis pour impossible.” —P. 350. 

This, however, is questioned by Fournier in a note, 
in which he states, on the authority of a MS. in 
the National Library, that it was a little earlier : 
**Je la trouve attribuée au duc De Bourbon, en 
1744, devant une Place de Piémont.” For this last 
phrase compare ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7S. v. 466 ; vi. 193. 
Ep, 


“Tue Insane Roor.” (See 8" ii. 112.)— 
Mr. David Hooper, writing from Ootacamund to 
the Chemist and Druggist (to which journal I had 
sent a query on this subject), identifies the Pruna 
insana of Clusius with the frait of Hydnocarpus 
inebrians, a tree of the natural order Bixinex, and 
a native of Ceylon and Southern India. The tree 
he describes as like a cherry-tree in habit, but with 
leaves resembling those of the peach. The fruit 
is round, about the size of a plum, and covered 
with a hard shell. These particulars coincide 
exactly with the description given by Clusius, but 
there is one point in which the two descriptions 
differ. Mr. Hooper says the fruit contains “several 
oily seeds,” Clusius (as reported by Gerarde) that 
that it has one “ membranous stone or aut 

Cc. C. B. 


Isaac Béxfpict Prevost.—It may be worth 
while to note, in accordance with Captain Cuttle’s 
maxim, that Larousse, in his famous ‘ Grand Dic- 
tionnaire,’ makes a mistake of twenty years in the 
date of birth of this Swiss naturalist and philo- 


sopher, which he gives as 1775. I have before 
me a short account of his life by his cousin, the 
better-known Pierre Prevost, also of Geneva, in 
which he states that I. B. Prevost was born on 
August 7, 1755, and so it is rightly given in Pog- 
gendorff’s valuable ‘ Biographisch - Literarisches 
Handworterbuch.’ Pierre Prevost himself was 
four years older, having been born on March 3, 
1751. It is amusing to read his quotation from 
his cousin’s journal, relating his own ineffectual 
attempts to persuade him, when a boy, that his 
teacher at Aubonne was wrong in telling him 
**que les philosophes prétendoient que la terre 
tournoit autour du soleil, mais que cela n’était 
pas vrai.” Pierre Prevost, not many years after- 
wards, was engaged in some of the earliest investi- 
gations (his were made about the same time as 
the first of those of W. Herschel) to show that the 
sun itself moves, though in a very different sense 
from ancient ideas, and to determine approxi- 
mately the direction of its motion. He died, 
where he was born, at Geneva, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age, on April 8, 1839; his cousin, 
Isaac Bénédict, had predeceased him by nearly 
twenty years. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Deata or Lorp Tennyson, — The followirg 
statement is made on the authority of the Dai/y 
News of October 7, in reference to the death-bed 
of the Laureate. Sir Andrew Clark, in an inter- 
view with a representative of the press, said :-— 

“ Lord Tennyson has had a gloriously beautiful death. 
In all my experience I have never witnessed anything 
more glorious. There were no artificial lights in the 
chamber, and all was darkness save for the silvery light 
of the moon at its full. The soft beams of the light fell 
upon the bed, and played upon the features of the dying 
poet like a halo of Rembrandt.” 


The night of October 6, when the great poet 
passed away, was a lovely one, the moon being at 
the full. As I lay awake on that night the fine 
lines occurred to me in the ‘Canto Notturno’ of 
Giacomo Leopardi, and are quoted in illustration : 

Intatta luna, tale 

E lo stato mortale, 

Ma tu mortal non sei, 

E forse del mio dir poco ti cale, 

Pur tu, solinga, eterna peregrina 

Che si pensosa sei, tu forse intendi, 

Questo viver terreno, 

Il patir nostro, il sospirar, che sia ; 

Che sia questo morir, questo supremo 

Scolarar del sembrante, 

E perir della terra, e venir meno 

Ad ogni usata, amanti 
v. 


Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. Morey ayp Sr. Just. — Mr. Morley, 
in his ‘A Few Words on French Models,’ first 
published in March, 1888, and reprinted in his 
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* Studies in Literature,’ 1891, p. 156, takes excep- 
tion to Mr. Goschen’s description of him in a 
Dublin speech as “‘the St. Just of our revolu- 
tion.” Mr. Morley quotes Taine’s very unflatter- 
ing description of St. Just, “blood calcined by 
study, a colossal pride, a conscience completely 
unhinged, an imagination haunted by the bloody 
recollections of Rome and Sparta,” &c., and good- 
humouredly continues :— 

“Tt is, no doubt, hard to know ourselves. One may 
entertain demons unawares, and have calcined blood 
without being a bit the wiser. Still, I do not find the 
likeness striking. It would have done just as well to call 
me Nero, Torquemada, Iago, or Bluebeard.” —P. 160. 

We may take it that Mr. Goschen had not been 
reading Taine before hespoke. Whence, then, his 
literary inspiration ? Was it from Carlyle’s ‘French 
Revolution’? Yet even there the references to 
St. Just are shadowy enough, and do not suggest 
to an ordinary mortal any nineteenth century 
parallel personage. As Mr. Morley has fairly 
removed the question from the political arena to 
that of literature, can any one clear up the matter? 
Except that Carlyle incidentally mentions that 
St. Just was a writer of books, and more like a 
student than a senator before he went up to the 
National Convention (vol. iii. bk. i. ch. vii.), Mr. 
Goschen’s reference seems to want elucidation. 
Still, I fancy Mr. Goschen had a hauntiog, vague 
recollection of Carlyle. 

Wittiam Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Jonny Constasie, R.A. (1776-1837), Lanp- 
scare Painter.—It may be mentioned, as an 
addition to the account of him appearing in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ yol. xii. p. 37, that bis wife, 
Maria Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Bicknell, 
Esq., solicitor to George IV. and the Admiralty, 
was born January 15, 1787, died November 23, 
1828, and lies buried with her husband in Hamp- 
stead churchyard, co. Middlesex. 

Davyiet 


Onrentat Literatore.—Sir William Jones, at 
the end of his admirable preface to his ‘Grammar 
of the Persian Language,’ has these strange words 
in a note: “My professional studies having 
wholly engaged my attention, and induced me 
not only to abandon Oriental literature, but even 
to efface, as far as possible, the very traces of it 
from my memory,” &c. In furtherance of this he 
adds that the revisal of this very grammar he 
entrusts to Mr. Richardson, in whose skill he has 
perfect confidence. I suppose this was in 1771; 
if so, he was then twenty-five. But Lord Teign- 
mouth’s edition of the works carefully abstains 
from giving any necessary information of the kind, 
This must have been when Jones was working 
desperately hard to become the very so-so lawyer 
that he was. When he went out as judge to Fort 


William he found out, I fancy, that Fort William 
with a judgeship was not William’s forte. Still, 
he was a model judge, if uprightness can consti- 
tute one. Directly, however, that the leisure came, 
back he went to the only thing he was fit for, the 
culture of his great and preternatural linguistic 
gifts. What a lamentable thing it is that modern 
education and modern life should insist upon 
teaching broadcast everything to the incompetent 
multitude that it cannot learn, and, at the same 
time, prevent all men who have a resplendent gift 
and endowment of Heaven bestowed upon them 
from devoting their whole lives in happiness to 
working it out into translucent perfection and 
glory for the common good. We have books of 
200 pages devoted to the pruning of apple trees. Is 
intellectual fruit worth so much less than an apple 
that we must mew upa born linguist like a Bajazet 
in a cage of quibhling law? C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, B. 


‘Dictionary or Nationa Brocrapay.’ — 
You have several times admitted into your columns 
corrections of errors occurring in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ Will you kindly allow me 
to call attention to two rather curious ones? (1.) 
In the account of the well-known tutor of Trinity, 
Thomas Jones, the writer (vol. xxx. p. 167b) makes 
him “‘senior wrangler in 1778,” and then states 
“he graduated B.A. in 1779” (why he waited a 
year for his degree is not stated). The writer 
has simply blundered over the account in Herbert 
Marsh’s memoir of Jones, where it is stated that 
Jones “ degraded,” that is, he went in for his 
tripos in 1779, not in 1778. (2.) In the article on 
C. W. King, Fellow of Trinity (vol. xxx. p. 125d), 
it is stated “about 1866 he was one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools.” To those who knew and 
loved dear old Mr. King this statement was 
startling. For no post could he, with his weak 
sight and special literary tastes, have been more 
utterly unsuitable, and no one would have been 
more astonished at the statement than himself. 
A glance at an old Crockford explained the matter. 
There was a Charles William King, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, who was an inspector of 
schools, while this Charles William King was a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The writer 
doubtless felt he had got things rn 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


‘My Beavtirot Lapy.’— The writer of an 
obituary notice of Thomas Woolner in the Satur- 
day Review of October 15 says: “ ‘ My Beautiful 
Lady’ has not been reprinted until this very week 
since 1865.” This is to overlook the fact that the 
poem forms No. 82 of “ Cassell’s National Library.” 
published in 1887. As the volumes of the 
“ Library” cost only 3d. each in paper covers, or 
6d. in boards, and as they were sold in enormous 
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numbers, it seems probable that the writer in the 
Saturday Review is speaking without authority 
when headvances the proposition that ‘My Beautiful 
Lady’ “ is no longer familiar to the reading public.” 
‘Nelly Dale’ is printed in the same little volume 
of the “ Library”; and, besides a graceful intro- 
duction by Prof. Morley, an apposite biblio- 
graphical note is appended by Woolner himself. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tenyyson Browyinc.—I can hardly sup- 
pose that I am the only person to whom the 
thought has occurred that, now that these two 
great poets rest together in the noble Abbey, there 
is a new, and to lovers of poetry a still better, 
meaning in Scott’s famous line in ‘Marmion.’ It 
will be remembered that Sir Walter is speaking of 
Westminster Abbey, so the application is doubly 
appropriate :— 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
JonaTHan 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Ar” FoLLowING THE VERBS “SMELL” AND 
“Frew.”—Are “To smell at” and “To feel at” 
provincialisms? They are very commonly used 
in Lancashire. They differ in meaning from “To 
smell” and ‘‘To feel”; ¢.g., one smells tobacco 
smoke in a room, one smells at a packet of tobacco 
to find out whether it is good; one feels that the 
tobacco is damp if one happens to touch it, one 
feels at it to find out whether it is damp. 

There is an example of “to smell at” in ‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle’ (chap. xliii.). Mr. Pallet says, at 
the end of the second paragraph, ‘“‘ The doctor can 
testify that their very horses...... used to reach back 
their long necks and smell at us.” 

I notice that Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ 
says that “To smell out” is a low phrase, yet in 
Johnson there are two instances of it. One is an 
example under “To smell,” the other in an inter- 
pretation of “‘ To smoke,” given to both the neuter 
and the active verb, Ropert Piexpoint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


A Curious Tract.—I have come across a 
curious seventeenth century tract with the follow- 
ing title: ‘‘The Bloody Court; or, The Fatall 
Tribunall: Being a brief History, and true Narra- 
tive, of the Strange Designs, wicked Plots, and 
Bloody Conspiracies, carryed on by the most 
Sordid’st, Vile, and Usurping Tyrants, in these 
late years of Oppressions, Tyranny, Martyrdome, 
and Persecutions,” &c. It consists of sixteen small 


quarto pages, appropriately printed in blood-red 
ink, and in black-letter type, “for G. Horton; 
and published by a Rural Pen for general satis- 
faction,” but has no date. It has no merit in 
either a literary or historical way, but in its com- 
mand of abusive epithet it is a really wonderful 
production, Can any one tell me who the “ Rural 
Pen” was; and the date of publication; and 
whether the tract isa rare one? I do not remem- 
ber having seen it before, nor do I know of any 
other tract of this kind printed in red ink. 
JERMYN, 

{An interesting account of this tract appears in Mr. 
Thorpe’s ‘ Still Life in the Middle Temple,’ reviewed in 
our columns this week. } 


“ Je NE VOIS PAS LA N&cEssITE.”— What founda- 
tion is there for the story of a Frenchman being 
brought up before some grand seigneur for stealing, 
and, on the said grand seigneur proposing to hang 
him for his slight error, saying, “Mais, mon- 
seigneur, il faut vivre,” to which the reply was, 
‘* Je n’en vois pas la nécessité”; and who was the 
nobleman who made the answer ? 

Lovisa M. Kyicutiey. 


‘A Discourse or Irexanp,’ by L. Gernone.— 
Is anything known of this very curious little work 
and its author? It is in form of a letter to a 
friend in England, and was apparently written in 
or soon after 1620; but the only clue the writer 
gives to his identity is in the sentence, “ The 
Judges and the King’s Councell make the Benche, 
in which number [i. ¢., as a King’s Counsel] I am.” 
The letter begins with an interesting analogy :— 

“ When I am playing at poste and re, opposi 
chalengeth with, If pote 
two other and rest, I have but a faynte game, but if I see 
that and revye with foure more, my game is a vigorous 
game that will hold water. So it is in letters,” &c. 


W. F. G. 


Tennyson.—Can any one give the original text 
of Tennyson’s patriotic song in which occur the 
words— 

Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great? 
It was sung at a public dinner. MacRoserr. 

[The entire poem, in thirty-six lines, is given, under 
the title ‘Hands all Round,’ in ‘ Tiresias and other 
Poems,’ and is included in the‘ Works,’ Macmillan & Co., 
1889, p. 575.) 


“ Among well-to-do families in Shet- 
land the crowning glory of the ‘‘ Yule breakfast ” 
has been from time immemorial a brimming bowl 
of whipcol, a delectable compound of old rum, 
fresh egys, sugar, and cream. Can any of your 
philological correspondents explain the origin or 
etymology of the popular name of this beverage ? 

Oswatp, 0.S.B. 


Fort Augustus, N.P, 
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Sir James Macponatp, K.C.B., distinguished 
himself atthe defence of Hougomont, where, assisted 
only by one sergeant of the Guards, he slew or 
drove back six French Grenadiers, who had found 
their way into the courtyard. For this exploit he 
and his comrade were awarded 1,000l., which was 
given bya patriotic Englishman as a reward for 
valour. The Duke of Wellington being appointed 
judge, Sir James renounced his share in favour of 
his companion in arms. Where can I find details 
of the gift and the donor’s name? Iam anxious 
to know without delay, by answer addressed to me 
here. (Rev.) A. W. Hatten. 

Alloa, N.B. 


Tae Weppixc Kyocxer.—At achurch in War- 
wickshire there is a ring handle on the south door 
inside the porch, which I have been told is called the 
wedding knocker, and that it was formerly used at 
weddings. This clearly points to some connexion 
with the wedding at the church door, which lasted 
for several centuries and was abolished at the 
Reformation. I shall be glad if any one can give 
me any information on this point or tell me where 
I can obtain it. Hone, Chambers, Brand do 
not mention it, and Jeaffreson, in his ‘ Brides and 
Bridals, gives a fair account of the wedding in 
the porch, but does not allude to the knocker. 

Cuartes J. Hart. 

Selly Oak. 


Umpretta.—In the Nineteenth Century (Aug., 
p. 314) I read, “ As a direct competitor for the 
throne [of Morocco], or, strictly speaking, for the 
Shereefian umbrella, he [Muly Abbas] could 
scarcely hope to escape.” I have long been search- 
ing for a solution to the common pbrase of 
* Sitting under Gladstone’s umbrella.” No doubt 
it is to the “Shereefian umbrella,” and so far the 

und is clear; but will some correspondent in- 
orm me in what way the umbrella is a symbol of 
office? I think I remember reading somewhere 
that a red umbrella was a sort of button or horse- 
tail in Morocco. E. Cosnam Brewer. 


‘Jorirzr anv Io.’—Where can I find a poem 
by one Fields entitled ‘ Jupiter and Io.’ The sub- 
ject is that a lady possesses a picture with this 
classic title, which she insists on calling “ Jupiter 
and Ten.” Sipsey Jonyson. 


Soxe.—Can any of your readers tell me the 
origin of the term soke? I came upon it as applied 
the town of Peterborough. 

Wm. M. Sacnpers. 


Taz Pornts.—I should like to learn of 
churches in which the whole of the six points, or 
some of them, were practised in the Church of 
England between the time of the Reformation and 
the writing of the ‘Tracts for the Times.’ I 
recently read that the practice of “ bowing to the | 


altar” has never entirely ceased in the Cathedrals 


of Canterbury, Durham, and perhaps Carlisle. 
BisHOPRICMAN. 


Source or Quotation Wantep.—Ewmerson, in 
‘English Traits,’ referring to the freeholders of 
Westmoreland, quotes the following passage from 
Wordsworth : “ Many of these humble sons of the 
hills bad a consciousness that the land which they 
tilled had for more than 500 years been possessed 
by men of the same blood.” From what work of 
Wordsworth’s is this passage taken? C. F. H. 


JonatHan Gorstetow Snow, Recorder of 
Boston, 1685, deputy recorder for the borough of 
Stamford, 1704, buried at All Saints’, Stamford, 
Nov. 26, 1710; married (before) 1693, Anne 
(baptized at Careby, Oct. 17, 1657, buried at All 
Saints’, Stamford, March 22, 1708/9), daughter 
of John Hatcher, of Careby, co. Lincoln, Esq. 
Richard Snow, gent., one of the six clerks in 
Chancery, youngest son of John Snow, heretofore 
of Somerby, co. Lincoln, purchased of Ezekiel 
Johnson, clerk, July 2, 1686, the manor and per- 
petual advowson of Clipsham, and land, &c., in 
Pickworth, Stretton, and Thistleton, co. Rutland. 
Richard Snow married Grace, eldest daughter and 
coheiress of Edmund Bolsworth, citizen of London. 
Perhaps your old correspondent Mr. Hirwett 
will be able to supply me with some additional 
particulars respecting Jonathan Gorstelow Snow. 

Justin Simpsoy. 

Stamford. 


Jounx Bretoy.—I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion concerning the ancestry of the John Breton 
mentioned in an article in the Daily Telegraph of 
July 16, as being “Custos” of London in the 
reign of Longshanks. And what is the equivalent 
office of ‘‘ Custos” at the present time ? 


Scnoot or Neeptework.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with particulars of a school of 
needlework established by Queen Charlotte at 
Windsor for four pupils, the daughters of poor 
clergy or other professional men? The ordinary 
education of these young ladies was —— to 
be finished when they entered this school, but 
they continued to receive music and drawing 
lessons. The greater part of their time, however, 
was devoted to decorative needlework, embroidery, 
&c., for her Majesty. Janet Taylor, well known 
some thirty years ago for her valuable works 
on latitude and other nautical subjects, who at 
that time gave lessons in navigation, was one of 
the last pupils at Queen Charlotte's school, which, 
in consequence of the interruptions caused by her 
Majesty's too frequent visite, was removed from 
Windsor to Ampthill. 

I want the date of this school and of its removal 
from Windsor; also any information connected 


| >. 
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with it, and shall be further obliged by any par- 
ticulars relating to Mrs. Janet Taylor and her 
works, I believe the Admiralty acknowledged 
her services to navigation by a gratuity, or it may 
have been a pension. C. A. Wurre. 


Covsin or tHE Kine or Scortanp.—Bona- 
venture des Periers’ 39th Nouvelle begins thus :— 

“Un Escossois, ayant suivy la court quelque temps, 
aspiroit 4 une place d'archer de la garde, qui est le plus 
haut qu’ilz desirent estre, quand ilz se mettent 4 servir 
en France, car lors ilz se disent tous cousins du roy 
d’Escosse.”’ 
Can any reader give me the explanation of this 
self-assumed kinship? I am told that there is 
something about it in ‘Quentin Durward,’ a book 
I have not read. F. Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


NorTHattErtTon.—At the end of the last and 
beginning of the present century spurs, among 
—_s men, frequently went by the name of 

orthallertons, because, as it has been affirmed, 
that place was, like Ripon, famous for spur making. 
In our older literature there are several references 
to Ripon spurs, but I cannot call to mind any 
notice of those of Northallerton. Do such exist ? 

Epwarp Peacock. 


MartHewsons co. Trroye.—In your issue 
of October 31, 1891, this name was misprinted 
“Matheuson.” I wish definite information as to 
what part of Scotland the family came from— 
whether the Isle of Lewis or Ayrshire. 

J. J. Exper. 

No, 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“ Sroat,” its Derivation.—Is the derivation 
of this word authoritatively settled? In the Enyg- 
lish Illustrated Magazine, 1887-8, p. 335, there is 
the following statement :— 

“The word stoat has been conjectured, I know not 
how correctly, to have had its origin in the Danish stod- 
hingst, a stallion, from a fancied resemblance. The grace- 
ful arching of the neck, characteristic of the weasel tribe, 
together with the bay-brown colour and great muscular 
development, may have been thought to yield points of 
analogy.”’"—‘ The Weasel and his Family,’ by Benjamin 
Scott. 

A foot-note adds :— 


“ Perhaps with as much probability from the Belgic 
stout—=bold, or from the Armoric staot—animal urine, 
from the offensive gland.” 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Wasutneton : Lowick: Amprose.—In Baines’s 
‘History of Lancashire’ (ed. 1868-70), vol. ii. 
Pp. 661, it is stated that 


“the manor of Lowick was held’ by the family De 
Lofwick, whose arms (Arg., two bars gules, in chief three 
mullets of the second) denote alliance with the Barons 
of Kendal until it came by marriage, about or before the 
reign of Henry VI., to the family of Ambrose,” 


attributed to Lovyck or Lowyke are Sable, a 
saltire arg., on a chief of the second, three bulls’ 
heads cabossed of the first; while those first above 
eee are assigned to Washington of Lanca- 
shire. 

Did the De Lofwick family ever bear Arg., 
two bars gules, &c.; or is Baines in error? I 
incline to the latter hypothesis, and think the 
explanation may perhaps be found in a MS. pedigree 
(once the property of Canon Raines, and now in the 
Chetham Library), which states that Henry Am- 
brose, of Lowick, whose son James “vix. 1568,” 
married the “d' of Mr. Washington of Westmore- 
land.” I should be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
would throw further light on the point. F. D. 


‘* PLUS JE VOIS DES HOMMES, PLUS J'AIME LES 
cHIENs.”—Some ten years ago I asked in these 
pages the name of the author of the aphorism 
“ Plus je connais les hommes, plus j’aime les chiens.” 
I have never yet seen a reply, so venture to make 
the inquiry again. Was it Montaigne? was it 
Montesquieu ? or who was it ? 

H. Wrypuam Carter. 


(The oe has been more than once asked. See 
7th S, ix. 288, where some information is supplied.] 


Beplies, 


INNSBRUCK HOFKIRCHE. 
(8 S. ii, 81, 162, 211, 221, 315.) 

Towards the close of my last paper on the 
Maximilian effigies I invited “intelligent and 
authoritative correction.” I may assume, therefore, 
that the communication of Cuester Heratp is 
supposed by him to supply it. My object in 
writing my papers was not only to put on record 
my own notes of the armorial bearings, but also to 
warn the student of foreign heraldry against 
accepting the statement on p. 81, that ‘the 
heraldry on the surrounding shields [is] accurately 
and carefully depicted.” It was necessary to do 
this, because the official position of the writer 
attached a weight to this statement which my 
papers have shown incontrovertibly it did not 
really possess. I am not able to see how his case 
is at all strengthened by his assertion that the 
arms of Philip II., as depicted on his great seal 
(and which will be found engraved in Vree) do 
‘* not materially differ from those assigned to his 
grandfather on the Innsbruck shield.” This is an 
assertion which it is not necessary to examine, as 
it has really nothing to do with the matter. 

I do not know in which of my papers I have 
stated (though Carster aflirms at p. 315 
that I have done so) with regard to ‘‘ the shields 
borne by the effigies which surround the imperial 
shrine...... that many of them were mere indentions.” 


Now the only arms which I can find in Burke 


Passing by the last word (which is possibly a 
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printer's error, and in any case is not mine) I must 
repudiate the rest of the sentence. On going again 
through the list I find only three of them (Nos. 1, 
5, and 7) which are open to the charge of being 
“mere inventions.” The others, however incorrect, 
are not this ; they are simply imperfect and badly 
arranged misrepresentations, arising from the faulty 
knowledge of the sculptors as to the arms actually 
borne by the personages represented ; but how they 
could be either the one or the other and yet be, as 
Cuester Heratp declared, ‘‘ accurately and 
carefully depicted,” I am still not able to see, nor 
do I think that his last article has either improved 
his own position or weakened mine. I am glad, 
however, to have the authoritative confirmation 
of one of my suppositions. The corrections will 
be equally welcome when they appear. 
Woopwarp, LL.D. 
Montrose. 


Dr. Woopwarp says that he made no note of 
the inscriptions at the base of the statues which 
surround the imperial tomb, and accuses Baedeker’s 
writer of going all wrong in the assignment of 
Nos. 18, 19, and 20. Ten of the twenty-eight 
figures are without names (as I have already stated), 
and when I was at Innsbruck in July last 1 care- 
fully copied the writing below the other eighteen. 

Nos. 18 and 19 are not named, but Baedeker 
assigns the former to Elizabeth of Portugal, mother 
of Maximilian, and No. 19 to Mary of Burgundy, 
his first wife. The latter is the youngest looking 
female effigy in the group, and I assumed at first 
that Baedeker was right in stating that it repre- 
sented the heiress of Burgundy, who was onl 
twenty-six years of age when she died ; but now 
think, with Dr. Woorwarp, that, having regard 
to the arms depicted, it was probably meant for 
the Empress Eleanor, Maximilian’s mother (the 
eldest daughter of Edward, King of Portugal), 

ially as she also was a young woman when 
she died. 

As to No. 20, that is a more difficult question. 
I do not think it can be meant for Mary of Bur- 
gundy, as it is far too old-looking, and the arms 
suggest, as Dr. Woopwarp says, her ancestress 
Margaret of Flanders, wife of Philip the Bold; but 
this figure is one of those which has a name 
beneath it, and it corresponds with Baedeker’s 
description, being that of Elizabeth of Hungary, 
wife of Albert IT. and mother of King Ladislas. 

Baedeker calls No, 22 Emperor Albert I. Dr. 
Woopwarp says it is Albert II., who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sigismund of Hungary. 
The wording below the statue runs thus: “ King 
Albert, Archduke of Austria.” Dr. Woonwarp 
makes the last figure in the group (No. 28) to be 
Albert the Wise. Baedeker names it Emperor 
Albert II., and the inscription below justifies his 
assertion. No. 4, called by Dr. Woopwarp 


Emperor Albert I., is attributed by Baedeker to 


Duke Albert the Wise; and here again, according 
to the inscription below, Baedeker is right and 
Dr. Woopwarp mistaken in his surmise. 

No. 23, according to Dr. Woopwarp, is the 
Emperor Frederick III.; but this can scarcely be, 
as No. 27 is clearly Frederick III., father of 
Maximilian. Baedeker says No. 23 represents 
Frederick, Count of Tyrol, “with the empty 
pockets,” who built the palace with the Goldne 
Dachl, and the name below it is Frederick, Duke 
of Austria, Count of ol. 

H. Murray Lane, Chester Herald. 


Mistress oF THE Ropes To THE (8 
S. ii. 288).—The Dowager Duchess of Leeds 
appears to have been the only Mistress of the 
Robes to Queen Adelaide. As she was a Queen 
Consort, the office was non-political and did not 
change with the Government. The following is a 
list of the Mistresses of the Robes to Queen Vic- 
toria. Some of these ladies held the office more 
thap once :— 

1837. Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland. 

. Charlotte, Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Anne, Duchess of Athole. 

. Louise, Duchess of Manchester. 

. Anne, Duchess of Sutherland. 

. Elizabeth, Duchess of Wellington. 

. Elizabetb, Duchess of Argyll. 

. Elizabetb, Duchess of Bedford. 

. Anne, Duchess of Roxburghe. 

. Louisa, Duchess of Buccleuch. 
SEBASTIAN. 


Tea-Leaves (8 §. ii. 325)—With tea im- 
ported at all prices, from threepence to sevenpence 
a pound, in large quantities—or sevenpence to 
elevenpence, with duty—it hardly pays to redry 
the used leaves. But in the south of France, where 
tea is seldom retailed in small places at less than 
eight francs a pound, and where the sun is strong, 
tea-leaves are redried in the sun after use, and 
used again. D. 


Teacve (8S, ii, 161, 230).—An earlier instance 
than any of those given for the use of this sobriquet 
for an Irishman by about fifty years will be found 
in Shirley’s ‘ Hyde Park,’ III. i. (1637), where “A 
Teague ! a Teague!” denotes a Paddy. I have no 
copy of the play by me, or I would quote more 
fally. The name is at present in use (as a corre- 
spondent has noted) amongst Protestants as a name 
for a Papist. It is well known in Belfast. But 
even this limited sense is of somewhat ancient 
date. Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1766) gives: “Teague, 
a name of contempt given to the Irish Papists.” 
Tom Brown, at the beginning of the last century, 
used the terms Teagueland and Teaguelander (see 
Davies’s ‘Glossary’ for references). Teague (pro- 
nounced Taygue, or as the name Craig) is an old 
Irish name, frequently occurring in the annals (see 


ver 


oot 


as 


-8uch few expressions in the French language as he 
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O’Curry’s ‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish,’ Tetge and Tadgh). In the Ulster Journal 
of Archeology references will also be found. It 
was a chieftain’s name so far back as the tenth 
century. At present Tague, Teague, and Teigue 
are corruptions amongst the Irish of the settler’s 
name Montague (see an interesting paper by R. E. 
Matheson on the varieties of surnames and Christian 
names in Ireland, 1890). 
Henry Cuicuester Harr. 
Carrablagb, co, Donegal. 


An instance of this word applied to an Irishman 
occurs in the ‘ Life of Henry Esmond,’ by W. M. 
Thackeray 

** From his way of saying ‘ Royal Cravat’ Esmond at 
once knew that the fellow’s tongue had first wagged on 
the banks of the Liffy and not the Loire; and the poor 
soldier—a deserter probably—did not like to venture 
very deep into French conversation, lest hia unlucky 
brogue should peep out. He chose to restrict himself to 


thought he had mastered easily ; and his attempt at dis- 

ise was infinitely amusing. Mr, Esmond whistled 

illibullero, at which Teague’s eyes began to twinkle, and 
then flung him a dollar, when the poor boy broke out 
with a ‘God bless—that is, Dieu benisse votre honor,’ 
that would infallibly have sent him to the Provost- 
Marshal had he been on our side of the river.”— 


Book iii. chap, i. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The name of ‘‘ Teige O’Conner Sligo, now of the 
Castle of Sligo, General of the Rebels in those 
parts,” must be familiar to those who are acquainted 
with the affairs of Ireland in 1641 (see Sir John 
Temple’s ‘ Irish Rebellion ’). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


The seventeenth stanza of the ‘ History of 
Insipids,’ by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
1676, runs thus :— 

But Charles what could thy Policy be, 
To run so many ead Disasters ; 
To joyn thy Fleet with false D’ Estree, 
'o make the French of Holland Masters? 
Was ’t Carwell, Brother James, or Teague, 
That made thee break the Triple League ? 

Is this an allusion to the Triple Alliance of 
January 23, 1668; if so, who was the Irishman 
hinted at so pointedly? C. H. §8. 

Kew Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


(8 ii. 47, 177, 251).—The original 
uery as to whether sedilia are found outside 
land was answered in the affirmative by Mr. 
Coteman (p. 177). One would almost conclade, 
however, from the notes of later correspondents, 
that some suppose ancient sedilia are rare, instead 
of being common features in our cathedrals and 
old churches. Parker, in his ‘ Glossary,’ says some 
of the earliest of these date from the latter part of 
the twelfth century. The great majority, of course, 


belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, of 
which hundreds of instances might readily be 
quoted were the matter (which is doubtful) of suf- 
ficient interest. It may, however, perchance, be 
worth recording that the finest sedilia of their kind 
in the whole world are in the choir of Exeter 
Cathedral. They consist of triple seats with 
canopies over them, the latter rising to a height of 
twenty-seven feet. They are fashioned in Beer stone 
(a material much like Caen stone and quarried on 
the south-east coast of Devon) and date from 
Bishop Stapeldon’s time (a.p. 1308-26). The late 
Archdeacon Freeman, in his excellent work ‘ The 
Architectural History of Exeter Cathedral’ (p. 42), 
thinks they are the actual handiwork of a French- 
man named William de Montacute, but this is not 
quite clear. Be their author who he may have 
been, as an example of delicate and artistic 
masonry and of exquisite fourteenth century foliage 
carving they have no known rival. The Percy 
shrine at Beverley Minster is of the same date, and 
probably stands next to the Exeter sedilia as a 
beautiful example of light and graceful stonework. 
The affinity of detail in the stone Percy shrine at 
Beverley and the oaken bishop's throne (also dating 
from Stapeldon’s time) at Exeter is most remark- 
able. It looks as if one and the same man did 
both, although it is not at all probable such was 
the case. We know the name of the craftsman 
who made the bishop’s throne here, for in the 
Fabric Roll, 1316-17, we read that 4]. was paid 
to Robert de Galmeton for making the bishop's 
seat by contract (ad tascum, i.¢., by task-work) 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


For notices of continental sedilia see Lubke’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical Art in Germany during the Middle 
Ages,’ translated by L. A. Wheatley, third edition, 
1876, p. 221. Grorce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Cantapricia §, ii. 266, 329).—In my 
note at the last reference I ought to have stated 
that, to the best of my knowledge, the derivation 
of Cambridge from Camboritum was originally pro- 
pounded by Mr. Henry Bradley. 

Isaac 


Tae Barre or Nasgsy (8" §. ii. 248).— Allow 
me to observe, in reply to this query, that I assisted 
my late friend Richard John King with the 
‘Handbook to Northamptonshire and Rutland,’ 
published by Murray in 1878, the very last 
work he compiled. In the account of Naseby 
Field in 1645 be acknowledges his obligations to 
the ‘ Life of Lord Fairfax,’ by Clements R. Mark- 
ham, saying: ‘‘ See Markham’s ‘ Life of Fairfax,’ 
where will be found the best modern account of the 
battle, with an excellent ground-plan.” My im- 
pression is that Mr. King also edited that portion 
of ‘Our Own Country’ containing the account of 
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the battle. Allow me, in addition, to refer for an 
account of the battle to an article by me, ‘ A Visit 
to Naseby Field, in ‘N. & 5" 8. xii. 81. 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mary Qveen or Scors (8 §. ii. 167, 312). 
—The ring was given by Sir William Alexander 
Maxwell, Major, King’s Dragoon Guards, to Lieut. 
Frederic Hawkes of that regiment. 


‘Tue Grayp Macazine or Macazines’ 
S. xii. 227, 316, 456 ; 8 S. i. 93; ii. 217, 255). 
—I accept Estx’s statement, The error is mine, 
and not his. It will be conceded to me as some small 
extenuation that I was misled by the remarkable 
coincidence of two serials so nearly approximating 
in titles and dates as the Magazine of Magazines 
and the Grand Magazine of Magazines, in both of 
which (although antecedently in the former) Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ appeared. In the absence of any indica- 
tion to the contrary, I assumed its second appear- 
ance to have been its original début, whereas this 
must be referred to No, 1 of the Magazine of 
Magazines, 1751. C. K. 

Torquay. 


Tae Cook Ixscaiprions at Camparpcr (8" 
ii. 304).—Mr. Arvorr may like to know that an 
engraving of the Cook monument and a copy of 
the inscription appeared in the Mirror of Novem- 
ber 5, 1836. This inscription is set out in lines as, 
I presume, in the original, and with the exception 
that the name of the captain of the Thunderer is 
given as Walsingham, instead of Washington, is 
identical with Mr. Aryotr’s copy. The Mirror 
gives the following additional particulars :— 


“On the small garter which crosses the trumpet (at 
right angles), grasped by the arm,* is inscribed the 
motto ‘Circa Orbem,’ and on the scrol! under the 
shield bearing the globe is ‘ Nil intentatum Reliquit.’ 
On the globe are lines tracing the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, which words are distinctly engraved on it. The 
material is grey, white, and blue marble. The date of 
erection does not appear...... Of Captain Cook some 
interesting biographical particulars will be found in this 
Miscellany, vol. xi. p. 125 ; and an anecdote of his early 
life in vol. xxvi. p. Baa. The Captain's widow, who died 
last year, had been in receipt of a pension from Govern- 
ment of 185/. per annum, to the time of her death, from 
Feb, 15, 1779, the day after that on which her husband 
was killed at the Sandwich Islands. Her property was 
sworn under 60,000. She bequeathed the Copley medal, 
struck in bonour of Captain Cook by the Royal Society, 
and the medal also struck in honour of her husband by 
order of George III. (of which there never were but 
five), to the British Museum. The Schools for the Indi- 
gent Blind, and Royal Maternity Charity, are benefited 
by her to the amount of nearly 1,000/, Consols, besides 
various other public and private charities. These par- 
ticulare and accompanying Engraving have been derived 


* This I presume refers to the crest, which in the 
engraving looks like an arm grasping a something between 
a trumpet and a battleaxe. 


from Nos. 41 and 48 of that excellent Journal, the 
Nautical Magazine.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Wuirpreap Famity (8* §. ii. 268).—I find the 
following :— 

“ Howard, John, of S. Sepulchre, London, citizen and 
upholder, bachelor, about 25, and Martha Whitebread, of 
Cardington, Beds, spinster, about 22, her father’s consent 
—at Cardington, aforesaid, 31 Jan., 1671-2. V.”—Ches- 
ter’s ‘ Marriage Licenses of London,’ p. 716. 

means Vicar-General of Canterbury Registry. 


C. R. Mawsnine, F.S.A. 
Diss Rectory. 


A licence was granted by the Vicar-General of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on Jan. 31, 1671/2, 
for the marriage at Cardington, co. Bedford, of 
John Howard, of St. Sepulchre’s, London, Citizen 
and Upholder, a bachelor, aged about twenty-five, 
with Martha Whitebread, of Cardington aforesaid, 
described as a spinster, aged about twenty-two 
(‘ Marriage Licences issued by the Vicar-General 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury,’ Harl. Soc., 1886, 
vol. xxiii. p. 199). The birth of the above-named 
Martha Whitbread, daughter of William and Let- 
tice Whitbread, is recorded in the Cardington 
rezister under date April 17, 1650. This note, 
while furnishing particulars of the grandparents of 
John Howard, the philanthropist, will also serve 
to meet the point raised by your correspondent. 

HIpwett. 

17, Hilidrop Crescent, N. 


Casar’s Sworn (8* S. ii, 208).—Dr. Brewer's 
reference should be Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘ His- 
toria Britonum,’ iv. 4. I quote from Dr. Giles’s 
edition for the Caxton Society, pp. 59, 60, the 
context of the passage which gives us the name of 
Ceezar’s sword. According to this supposititious 
British chronicle, the first invasion of the Romans 
was repulsed by Cassibellaunus, whose rejoicing 
was, however, mingled with sorrow, 


“quia frater suas Nennius letaliter vulneratus in dubio 
vite jacebat, Vulneraverat enim eum Julius in supra- 
dicto congressu [in which Caesar and Nennius fought 
hand to hand | et plagam immedicabilem intulerat : unde 
intra quindecim dies post przlium irrepente morte ab 
hac luce ingravit, et in urbe Trinovanto juxta Aquilo- 
narem portam sepultus est. Exequias autem regias 
facientes, posuerunt cum eo gladium Cwsaris in sar- 
copbagi, quem intra clypeum suum pugnans retinuerat 
[Nenniush, Erat nomen gladii, Crocea mors, quia nullus 
evadebat vivus qui eo vulnerabatur.” 


W. G. Boswe.t-Srone. 


““Dorcn Nicnatincates” (8 §. ii. 208, 316). 
—Is it not somewhat uncritical to say that 
“ Dutch” in this and similar expressions means 
fictitious, without giving some reason why? That 
‘* Dutch courage” had a definite historical origin 
is shown at p. 304 by Mr. Mansercu, and we 
may be sure that every such phrase has some 
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reason, or show of reason, for its existence. When 
or with whom this particular phrase originated I 
cannot say; but it is easily explained. Mr. 
Bovucaigr, it is true, does not ask for an explana- 
tion, and probably needs none ; but the question 
of its meaning having been raised, it is allowable 
to say that the frog is “ Dutch ” because it abounds 
in fens and flats, and “ Dutch nightingale ” because 
its croak is one of the “‘ voices of the night.” The 
former reason recalls the ‘‘ Lincolnshire bagpipes” 
of ‘1 Henry IV.,’ L. ii., which refers to the pre- 
valence of frogs in this fenny county. C. C. b. 


Sir Joun Craverine (8 §. ii. 286).—Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Titular Barony of Clavering, its Origin, 
&c. (privately printed, London, 1891), p. 34 :— 

“ The third son of Sir James Clavering, sixth Baronet, 
was Sir James John Clavering, K.B., Lieutenant-General 
in the Army ; Second in Council ; and Commander-in- 
Chief in Bengal, who married first the Lady Diana West, 
Daughter of John, first Earl de la Warre, and died in the 
year 1777.” 
At p. 37, in the index, the same person is 
described as Sir John James Clavering. Which 
of the three is correct? That in the same account 
there should be such a difference is remarkable. 

G. H. 
Alnwick. 


**Rumpos ” ii, 168).—I am unable to 
refer your correspondent to any passage in Sheri- 
dan’s works where this word is used. I can give 
him, however, an earlier instance of its usage from 
Foote’s ‘ Mayor of Garrat,’ p. 43, ed. 1764 :— 

“ Mrs. Sneak. What, and you are to teach him, I war- 
rant. But here comes the Major. | Enter Major Stur- 
geon.] Ob, Major! such a riot and rumpus.” 

F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Meworr or Lapy Durr Gorpon (8" §. ii. 307). 
—The memoir of Lady D. Gordon by Mrs. Norton 
appeared in Macmillan, September, 1869. I hap- 
pen to have the memoir, which I cut from that 
number of the magazine many years since in order 
to place it in ‘ Stella and Vanessa : a Romance of 
the Days of Swift,’ which is translated from the 
French feuilleton of M. de Wailly by Lady D. 
Gordon, 12mo., 1853. I would like to ask how 
many editions of this book have been issued. I 
do not suppose this to be the first, for the preface, 
signed with the initials of the translator, is dated 
London, July 27, 1850. There is this curious 
circumstance about this little volume ; the title- 
page bears the imprint of Richard Bentley, and 
the yellow fancy covers bear the imprint and 
advertisements of Ward & Lock. W. Nixon. 

Warrington. 


Exquirer will find in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for September, 1869, an article by Mrs. Norton on 
Lady Duff Gordon and her Works.’ 


Swanswick (8 §. i. 495; ii. 177, 199, 235, 
318).—A tiresome misprint has made my note 
at the last reference wholly unintelligible. Swanage 
was spelled “Swanwich” in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and not ‘‘ Swanwick.” L. L. K. 


‘Tue For’s Fortune’ (8 §, ii. 327) is the 
sub-title of Colley Cibber’s comedy of ‘ Love 
Makes a Man,’ circa 1700. My copy is dated 
“ wpccxxxrx.,” “Printed for the Booksellers in 
Town and Country.” The author played Clodio ; 
Wilks, Carlos. Unrsan will find it included in 
Cibber’s list, under the above title, in ‘ The Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,’ pp. 83-200. 

C. H. Srernenson. 

Kew Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


Ay Exrraorpinaky Statement (8" §. ii. 285), 
—Is it not possible that, after all, this is merely 
an imaginative way of describing some unusual 
flight of birds, butterflies, or bees (the last, pro- 
bably) on the part of the Presbyterian minister, 
with a view to astonishing his academic friend ? 

E. H. M. 

Hastings. 

With to the alleged rising and ascending 
of the MS. copy of the letter 
written by Dr. James Clegg, Presbyterian minister 
and author of ‘The Life of the Rev. John Ashe,’ 
was in the possession of Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F.S. A., to whom I was indebted for much valuable 
information relating to the history, legend, and 
tradition of the county. What has become of the 
letter since Mr. Jewitt’s death I do not know. 
An account of the “ resurrection,” given from the 
same letter, appeared in ‘ The Derbyshire Gatherer,’ 
a little book published at Buxton in 1880 by 
J. C. Bates, Advertiser Office. 

Joux PENDLETON. 


Luce (8 §. ii. 328).—Luce, as a fish, is a pike. 
But luce, as a quadruped, is a lynx. Cf. A.-S. loz, 
Du. los, O.H.G. luhs, G. Luchs, a lynx. Flower 
de luce is simply a comic blunder of some one who 
wished to show off, by prefixing flower-de- to luce 
in the sense of lynx! See “ Lucern, a lynx,” in 
Halliwell. Ina pageant by Dekker, called ‘ Bri- 
tannia’s Honour’ (1628), the Skinners’ arms are 
seid to be “two luzernes.” 

Water W. SxKeat. 


‘Tue or Goon anp (8* §. ii. 
328).—If Mr. E. H. Marsnatu will look in 
vol. i. of the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s ‘ Life,’ by 
his son, he will find a full bibliography of this 
eminent divine’s works, compiled by 

G. J. Gray. 
5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


Tue Iron Virain or Nurempere (8 §. ii. 
147, 210, 311).—In reply to Mr. Parne, I beg to 


ble. W. Cranston. 


state that the collection of instruments of torture 
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which has lately been exhibited at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, is the genuine and original one 
from the royal castle of Nuremberg, whence it 
was removed by me on behalf of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot in the beginning of May, 
1890. As this collection was one of the greatest 
attractions of the town, and as the townspeople 
believed it was impossible for it to be sold, its 
removal created quite a commotion; so it was 
decided to try to find a substitute to fill up the 
void thus made, and this substitute is the one 
now on view at Nuremberg. Not one single item 
existing there now was ever of the original col- 
lection of torture instruments, and the iron maiden 
now exbibited is a modern imitation, and of no 
interest to antiquaries and historians. 
J. IcuenHAUsER. 
68, New Bond Street. 


Hametett, Fisnwoncer: Macsers, Pur- 
sician : “Toe Ten CommanpMEnTs” (8"S. ii. 226). 
—The instance of assumed ignorance of this vulgar 
expression by my worshipful and learned friend 
Frederick Mead, Eeq., referred to by Mr. MoRar, 
occurred at the Thames Police Court on Tuesday, 
June 21 of the present year, and was reported in 
most of the evening journals of that date. 

You may not object to bracket in your columns 
a few instances I have collected of the use of the 
coarse metaphor in our literature in addition to 
the well-known quotation from Shakespeare fur- 
nished by your correspondent. Thus :— 

“In an old play called ‘The Taming of a Shrew,’ 
suppoeed to be by Peele or Marlowe, on which Shake- 
speare’s comedy was founded, another Kate observes : 

Hands off, I say, and get you from this place, 

Or I will set my ten commandments on your face ; 
and, as the late Mr. Frank Marshal! observes in his notes 
(‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ vol. ii. p. 82) to the quota- 
tion from ‘ Henry VI.,’ Part II., compare John Hey- 
wood’s Interlude, ‘The Four P.P,’ [1540 : 


Thy Wife's Ten Commandments may search thy Five Wits. | has 


Dodsley, vol. i. p. 381. 


From the Daily Telegraph of Saturday, June 25, 
1892. 

Sir Walter Scott, in ‘ Waverley,’ chap. xxx., 
makes Mrs. Mucklewrath, in defence of the hero, 
ery: ‘‘I’ll set my ten commandments in the face 
of the first loon that lays a finger on him”; and 
Capt. Marryat puts in the mouth of a shrew, 
scolding her husband, the words— 

“ You lazy, loitering, do-little, much-hindering, prate- 
a-pace sot! bere ’s the lady taken alarmingly ill. The 
physician bas been sent for, and his carriage will be at 
the door pone blow that ill-looking nose of yours, 
that my blessed ten commandments [italics mine] are 
itching to score down—you paltry—ab !"’'—‘ Rattlin the 
Reefer,’ chap. i. 

Nemo. 


If the ignorance of the ‘‘ worthy magistrate ” at 
Thames Police Court was not, as Mr. McRae 
suggests, a judicial assumption, then it was 


colossal, since “giving the ten commandments” 
bas almost from time immemorial been another 
expression for scratching the face. Shakespeare, 
as Mr. McRag points out, puts it into a royal 
duchess’s mouth, so that it was, and is, by no 
means slang belonging only to the lower classes ; 
and I beg to add to this instance another, by no less 
a poet than Longfellow. He uses it, however, in 
a different sense, viz., that of stealing with the 
fingers instead of scratching, and makes the chief 
of the gipsies in ‘The Spanish Student’ exclaim, 
** As soon as you see the planets are out, in with 
you, and be busy with the Ten Commandments, 
under the sky” (Act III. sc. v.). By the way, 
while on the subject of the ‘‘ worthy magistrate’s” 
assumption of ignorance (if it was assumption), let 
it be remembered that he has high warrant for 
such proceeding. We all know of the learned 
judge of the present day who poses as never baving 
heard of what everybody else in the world has 
heard of, and who recognizes nothing as existent 
which is not brought before him in a judicial man- 
ner or chronicled in the law newspapers. - 
Jxo, 


May not the above expression refer sometimes 
to blows given with the open hand? The follow- 
ing extract is from Udall’s translation of Erasmus, 
* Apopthegmis’ (1542), p. 25 :— 

“When Xantippe had pulled awaye hir houshbandes 
cope from his backe even in the open strete, and his 
familiar coumpaignions gave hima by warnyng toavenge 
such a naughtie touche or pranke with his tenne com- 
maundements : gayly saied (q* he) yea Marie, that while 
She and I bee towzyng and topleyng together, ye maye 
crye to us, One, now go to Socrates, an other hold thyne 
owne Xantippe.” 

Even “familiar coumpaignions” would scarcely 
advise a philosopher to scratch his wife’s face. 
E. 8. A. 


Pirtz’s Caair §. ii. 87, 232).—Halliwell 


“ Pirie. Astorm of wind. Palsgrave. For sodainly 
there rose @ straunge storme and a quicke pirie, so 
miechevous and so pernicious, that nothinge more 
execrable, or more to be abborred, could happen in any 
Christian region,’— Hall, ‘ Henry VI,’ f. 55.” 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool. 


Tae Name Crarinpa (8* §. ii. 8, 56, 135).— 
This name occurs in ‘ Wits Recreations, 1640, 
p. 308, J. C. Hotten’s reprint :— 

Fairest Clarinda, she whom truth calls faire, 
Begg’d my heart of me, and a lock of haire. 
Clarinda was the name assumed by Mrs. M ‘Lehose 
in her correspondence with Burne. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


I had fancied that this name might bave bad a 
classic and much earlier origin than we have as yet 
been able to discover. A similar name, Belinds, 
is found in Martial :— 


P 
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Nolueram, B-linds, tuos violare capillos, 
Sed juvat, hoc precibus me tribuisse tuis. 
Pope, in his ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ applies this name 
to Arabella Fermor, and in his ‘Epistle to Mr. 
Jervas,’ the celebrated painter, has the following 
beautiful couplet, in which it is used :—} 
Each pleasing Blount shall endless smiles bestow, 
And soft Belinda’s blush for ever glow. 
Miss Edgeworth entitles one of her stories of 
fashionable life ‘ Belinda,’ and gives the same name 
to the heroine, Miss Portman. Melinda is a 
name found in ‘ Roderick Random,’ by Smollett, 
Zelinda, Lucinda, and Echeliuda occur occasionally 
in our own day. All these euphoniously sounding 
names seem cognate. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Caisp (8 S. ii. 227, 274).—Crisp is certainly 
used by the poets in what appear to be very 
different senses. Milton not only speaks of 

The crisped shades and bowers 
(‘ Comus,’ 984), 
as quoted by Mr. Mount, but has also,— 
from that sapphire fount the crispéd brooks 
(‘ Par. Lost,’ iv. 237), 
while Tennyson makes the lotus-eaters 
Watch the crisping ripples on the beach. 

Prof. Bradshaw, in his excellent edition of 
Milton’s ‘Poems’ (1878), will have it that crisped 
in ‘Comus’ ‘‘ seems to be used in the same sense 
as curl in ‘ Arcades,’” — 

and curl the grove 

With ringlets quaint (.. 46) ; 

while Collins’s school edition of ‘Comus’ has 
“ Crisped = curled, not like hair, but by the breeze. 
Milton has crisped ‘ brooks.’” I presume we would 
all say that the curled, dry leaf, found on the ground 
after a touch of frost on an autumn night, was crisp; 
but as the word is used by Milton and applied to 
living foliage, the sense appears to have passed out 
of the language. In the same way I venture to 
think that we more naturally understand what the 
late Poet Laureate meant by “ crisping ripples on 
the beach” than what Milton intended to convey 


“Sept. 11. At Westminster, after a lingering illness, 
Capt. David Roach, lineally descended from the ancient 
Viscounts Fermoy, of Ireland; which title he lately 
claimed in consequence of discovering several errors in 
the outlawry laid on his ancestor in the reign of 
Charles I., and, having proved his descent, had it reversed, 
and expected to have taken his seat the ensuing Irish 
session of parliament.” 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


See the ‘ Annual Register,’ xviii, 237, for an 
account of the trial which resulted in Capt. Roach 
being found “ not guilty” of the murder of Capt. 
Ferguson, at the Cape, in 1773. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Danie. 


Hastings, 


Tae “Grow-ror-ever” Agoata.is (8" §. ii. 
148, 237).—The appearance of this weed in Eng- 
land is ascribed by the Rev. H. R. Haweis to 
Prof. Babington. Mr. Haweis says: “At the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Potts (of Euclid celebrity), 
I met Adams, of comet celebrity; Babington, who 
popped a little American weed into the Cam one 
day, which choked all the rivers in England for 
several years” (‘My Musical Life,’ second edition, 
1888, p. 88). This statement must surely be ex- 
aggerated. How has the weed been eradicated from 
all the rivers of England which it choked ? 

James Hooper. 


It was my father's duty in former years, and 
afterwards mine, to keep in good order a certain 
large drain which communicates with the lower 
part of the river Trent. Until about 1850 this 
caused little trouble or cost ; but then this horrid 
American importation came upon us; it killed all 
the native water-weeds by its smothering embrace, 
and so rapidly did it grow that the drain was no 
sooner cleansed with scythe and rake than it was 
‘*bunged up again,” to use the graphic words of 
A. W., the man whose duty it was to see to the 
cleansing process. He averred, in despair, that 
‘*ony body might see it graw, or nearly.” This 
plague went on for some twenty years, and then 
its force seemed to be spent. The wretched 
thing is with us still, but is now comparatively 
harmless. 


by ‘‘crisped brooks.” The former suggests sound, 
the latter sight. Wittram Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


So are those crispéd enaky golden lock, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposéd fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them, in the eepulchre, 
* Merchant of Venice,’ III. ii. 


“Orisp, curling, winding, curled, bent, hollow.” 
—From the Glossary, “ Arundel Poets ” edition, 


I know some ponds, disused clay-pits, which 
have no connexion with river or stream, wherein 
it grows luxuriantly. I apprehend it has found 
its way there on the feet of wading birds. I have 
read, or been told, I forget which, that it came 
over from America attached to timber. 

A Trent Sipe Lanpowner. 


Pig-pLant (8 §. ii, 105).—So it is also in the 
eastern cities and towns; in fact it is the ordinary 


ALICE. name. M. A. F. Hotes. 


Carr. Roacne (8 S. ii. 208).—His death is 
on ae in Gent. Mag., 1779, vol. xlix. 
Pp. 


a proof and instance of this prophylactic let me 


Macedon, New York. 


Crovera THE Onton S. ii, 246).—As 


thy 
| 
t 
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note that an old officer, who served during the whole 
of the campaign in the Peninsula under the Duke 
of Wellington, told me that the British army never 
was so healthy as at that period, from eating large 
quantities of onions and garlic. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cuartes Lams Lorp Tenyyson (8 S. 
ii. 206).—It seems to me that the following is the 
original of the lines,— 

‘Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all :— 


Mrs. Marwood. But say what you will, tis better to be 
left than never to have been loved.—Congreve, ‘ Way of 
the World,’ II. i. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Vitra : S. i. 493; ii. 53, 91, 175, 
216, 292).—I thank Mr. Cowrer for correcting 
me. I find my mistake as to the names of the 
parishes was Crockford’s fault, where Hawkinge 
appears as “ Hawkins.” It did not occur to me 
that this was a misprint, though it certainly should 
have done so, for I have had quite enough ex- 
perience of the horrid things. 

Cc. F. S. Warres, M.A 

Longford, Coventry. 


Moxco Park §. ii. 208).—Your corre- 
spondent W. asks, with reference to Mungo Park, 
if he has any relatives living. The late head 
master of the Grocers’ Company School at Oundle, 
in Northamptonshire, was a Mungo Park, a rela- 
tive, and, I bave heard, a grandson of the traveller. 

Wa ter Browy. 

2, Albert Square, Great Yarmouth. 


Evans’s ‘ Catalogue of Prints’ has the following 
notice :— 

“ Park, Mungo, M.D. and traveller in Africa, 8vo.. 6d.; 
4to., 2s. Edrige (Designer).—Dickinson.—In ‘ Percy 
Anecdotes,’ India Proof, 4to., 1s,—Fry.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Newron (8" §. ii. 27, 90).— 
That Newton measured the forces that regulate 
gravitation more mathematically than any before 
him is, as Mr. Lynn shows, an honour that is 
his due. The prodigious patience involved in 
the feat is also well stated by Mr. C. Tomirnson. 
But is it not still open to question whether the 
merit of this is of an order so transcendent as to 
entitle Newton to the position demanded for him 
by English mathematicians and Englishmen gener- 
ally ? Coleridge thinks Kepler’s intellect to count 
for much more than Newton’s; and as a matter of 
personal preference, I would far rather be Cole- 
ridge himself than Newton, who professed to find 
nothing in poetry. Reaching this point you may 
be great, but you become a monster half-ripe. 

Buffon, in what Mr. Tomutnson cites, ‘‘ Le 
génie n'est souvent qu’une grande patience,” is 


only Buffon’s bright translation of what Newton 
said of himself, but it has no more to do with 
genius than a chisel has with the ‘ Moses’ of 
Michael Angelo. Every one has patience for what 
gives him pleasure. Carlyle put forth one of his 
vigorous variations of this theme. But all such 
definitions attribute the cause to one of its many 
effects. You might as appropriately call a pump- 
handle the cause of water. As flourishes of wit 
they are capital, and should be arranged at the 
end of jest-books in a list all to themselves. 


C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Mr. Tomttnson cites, as from Buffon, the senti- 
ment, “Le génie n’est souvent qu’une grande 
patience.” The equivalent in English, only ex- 
pressed more absolutely, has been from time to 
time the subject of inquiry. Will Mr. Tomuinson 
allow me to ask him to insert the exact reference 
to Buffon ? Ep. 


Tue Mummers or Manyixctree /8™ §, ii. 
208).—Nares tells us, in his ‘ Glossary,’ s.v. “ Man- 
ningtree Ox,’ that “ Manningtree, in Essex, for- 
merly enjoyed the privilege of fairs, by the tenure 
of exhibiting a certain number of stage plays 
yearly.” These plays appear to have been per- 
formed by the villagers themselves, and would 
therefore probably be somewhat ludicrous, Nares 
quotes from T. Nashe’s ‘ Choosing of Valentines’: 

Or see a play of strange moralitie 

Shewen by bachelrie of Manning-tree, 

Whereto the countrie franklins flock-meale swarme. 

J. F. Manserou. 
Liverpool. 


Thomas Heywood says that the market of Man- 
ningtree was held by the tenure of the inhabitants 
performing a morality or interlude. I am away 
from books, but Mr. Hume will find the reference 
he needs in an article on ‘Corpus Christi Plays in 
Kendal’ in the Westmorland Note-Book. 


Name-son (8" §, ii. 247).—There is an example 
of this word in chap. xii. of Smollett’s ‘ Adventures 
of Sir Launcelot Greaves.’ The Quixote-like hero 
tells Greaves Oakley, inquiring after his mother, 
“ Your mother is in a state of health, but in 
me you will find a real parent,” and is answered 
thus :— 

**God fer ever bless your honour, I am your name-son 
sure enough—but what of that? I can earn my b: 
without being beholden to any man.” 

There is no question of godsonship here; the 
meaning is namesake. F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Name-son, name-daughter, name-child, name- 
father, &c., are common in Scotland, but are not 
equivalent to godson, &c. The office of godfather 
does not exist in the Presbyterian Church, although 


| Q. V. 
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the female friend who transfers the child from the 
nurse’s arms to the father’s at the baptismal 
service is sometimes called godmother. From 1640 
to 1720 (and perhaps later) the subscribing wit- 
nesses to a baptism, to the number of four or five, 
were frequently of the same Christian name as the 
child baptized. 

It would be interesting to know if the George 
M‘Kenzie of the 75th Regiment, referred to here, 
left male or any issue. The present earldom of 
Cromartie is a new creation, and Burke carefully 
makes it appear that the lady upon whom it was 
bestowed was nearest in blood to the forfeited Earl 
of Cromartie, but the George of the 75th is un- 
named by him. As late as 1865 the direct heir 
male of the Cromarties was said to be a small 
crofter in the parish of Assynt, Sutherlandshire. 

M. Givcarist. 


If the Mackenzies referred to were Presbyterians, 
as is probable, Mr. Penny may be reminded that 
the younger Mackenzie would not be the godson 
of the elder, for such a term does not exist in the 
Church of Scotland. Name-son means that he 
was named George after his uncle ; such naming 
is always supposed in Scotland to connect the 
junior more directly with his senior relative than 
would otherwise be the case ; hence name-son. 

Wituram Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 

Mr. Pepys was a great frequenter of christen- 
ings (“there was a company of pretty women 
there in the chamber,” of course), and he records 
that “I was expected to give the name to the 
child” (May 29, 1661); “I did name the child 
Samuel” (Nov. 18, 1661). And, indeed, the 
words, “ Name this child,” in our baptism service, 
point to the performance of this office by one of 
the sponsors. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“Very” with a Vers (8" §, ii, 190, 238).— 
M. C. L., writing on the above subject, and 
specially on the phrase “ very pleased,” remarks 
very justly that in such a sentence as ‘‘ It is very 
marked” the last word must have “an adjectival 
sense.” But it may be added that such is equally 
the case in the phrase ‘‘ very pleased,” and in all 
similar phrases. M. C. L. further asks whether 
“English custom sanctions a similar qualifying 
sense of very in connexion with any other verb 
than please.” The phrases “very tired,” “ very 
fatigued,” and perhaps others, might be cited. It 
will be observed that all these express conditions 
of being. 

With regard to the question as to the American 
and English use of ‘‘ very ” in these combinations, 
M. C. L. may be assured that his countrymen 
speak correctly when they say rather “ very much 


pleased,” and that my countrymen, when they say | 
““very pleased,” or any other of the phrases | 


instanced, use a very modern vulgarism. 


When M. C. L. asks what “English custom 
sanctions,” he is touching a very large and thorny 
subject. In less vulgar times than these “‘ fin de 
sitcle” days English custom was wont to sanction 
such modes of speech as writers—recognized to be 
good writers—and cultured people used. And 
neologisms became acclimatized and sanctioned 
slowly. In these days the process is a very mach 
quicker one. Some fool with a very limited 
vocabulary at his command hears some word or 
combination of words—possibly a happy and sug- 
gestive one, but very far more likely an extremely 
stupid and ungrammatically constructed one— 
which is new to him, and he forthwith delightedly 
seizes it and adds it to his meagre store. Seven 
other fools worse than himself hear it, and each of 
them appropriates it and is in turn imitated, each 
by other seven spirits of his own kind. Some 
newspaper reporter, writing in hot haste, picks it 
up. Others plagiarize the ‘‘ happy thought.” And 
the trick is done. English custom sanctions the 
use of the newest phrase. Words thus not 
only change, but in some cases altogether lose 
their proper meaning. Take, for instance, that 
much abused and much debated word “ gentle- 
man.” What is a gentleman? It would be very 
easy to state the proper and original meaning of 
the term. But if it be asked what sense of it 
is now sanctioned by English use, it must be 
answered that it is synonymous with “male 
individual.” Two costermongers sitting over their 
beer speak each of the other as “ that gentleman.” 
And plenty of authority may be found “in the 
press” for such use of the term. The word, in 
fact, has become devoid of meaning. 

T. Apotrnus 

Budleigh Salterton, 


Woopen or Gotpen Cratice ii. 107, 
138, 233).—I am much surprised that Longfellow 
should have perpetrated (if, indeed, he ever did, 
but it is difficult to prove the negative) such a 
wretched verse as is attributed to him by C. C. B. 
Certainly in the third edition of the ‘Golden 
Legend,’ published by Bogue, 1855 (at p. 9), a 
much superior verse, though to the same effect, 
occurs, viz. :— 

In the days of gold,—the days of old, 
Cross of wood and Bishop of gold ! 
Now we have changed that law so good, 
To Cross of gold and Bishop of wood. 
G. E. C. 


The following extract from Durandus on ‘ Sym- 
bolism’ (ed. 1843, p. 80) is interesting, as giving 
reasons for the use of various substances :-— 


“Now in the Primitive Church, the Sacrifice was 
| offered in vessels of wood and common vests: for 
then were Chalices of Wood, and Priests of Gold: 
whereof the contrary is now. But Severinus, Pope, 
decreed that it should be offered in glass: but because 
| such vessels were easily broken, therefore Urban, Pope, 
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and the Council of Rheims decreed that gold or silver 
vessels should be used: or on account of poverty, tin, 
which rusteth not: but not in wood nor in brass, 
Therefore it might not be in glass on account of the 
danger of effusion : nor of wood since being porous and 
spungy, it absorbeth the Blood: nor of brass nor of 
bronze, the rust of which is unseemly.” 

The usage of the times and the wealth or poverty 
of the congregations would naturally determine the 
material used in early ages, and later on the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation enforced the use of the 
gold and silver, which are wanifestly best fitted 
for the purpose. Durandus finds a symbolism in 
the several materials :— 

“ A golden Chalice signifieth the Treasures of Wisdom 
that be hidin Christ, A silver Chalice denoteth purity 
from sin and punishment, For tin is, as it were, half way 
betwoen silver and lead: and the Humanity of Christ, 
albei: it were not lead, that is, sinful, yet it was like to 
sinful flesh. And therefore not silver; and although 
impassible for His own sin, passible He was for ours: 
since He thus took our infirmities, and bare our sick- 


nesses.” 
H. H. B. 
Derby. 


In a sermon of Bishop Jewell’s on the first 
chapter of Haggai (second sermon in the 1583 
edition) the epigram is quoted as follows :— 

“ Boniface being himself a bishop, said, In old time 
we had treene chalices and golden priests, but now we 
have trene Priestes and Golden Chalices.”’ 

G. J. 


The following reference to vessels of wood and 
gold bears on the subject. Ralph Rokeby the 
younger, living in the sixteenth century, wrote a 
family history, which he styled ‘ (E:onomia Roke- 
beiorum.’ The original MS. has been lost ; but 
a copy, made in the year 1712 for a descendant, 
has been printed as a supplement to ‘ The Scottish 
Antiquary.’ In this work occurs (p. 11) the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ After Maurice FitzThomas Earle of Desmond, Lord 
Justice of Ireland, succeeded in that room Thomas de 
Rokeby a Knight Sincere and upright of Conscience 
who being Controuled that he was served in Treene cups 
Answer'd these homely cups pay Truly for what they 
contain I rather drink out of Treen Cups and pay Gold 
and Silver then drink out of Gold and make Wooden 
payment.” 

He quotes this speech from “ Raphael Hollings- 
head his words fol 634.” The passage will be found 
in the ‘ Chronicles of Ireland,’ a.p. 1355. 

A. W. Coryecius 

Alloa. 


(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


A Lone Sentence (8" §, ii. 142, 235).—Though 
not in the least degree desirous of depreciating the 
owers of that great critic and writer Thomas de 
arta yet I think that even his greatest admirers 
will find innumerable instances in his writings of 
long involved passages, some covering half a page, 
some a whole page, without a full stop being used. 


| The words are like Alpine climbers dragging along 
|in a string. Christopher North, in ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosiane,’ xxiii., introduces the Opium-eater as an 
| interlocutor, and imitates this part of his style 
felicitously. The shepherd thus addresses him : 
“Dinna abuse Burns, Mr. De Quinshy. Neither 
you nor any other Englishman can thoroughly 
understand three sentences o’ his poems.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Americanisms : “ Unrrep Srarestan” (8 §. 
ii. 146, 225).—I am very sorry to have “ put 
about” one of your excellent contributors so 
seriously. It is hardly needful for me to dis- 
claim the invention of ‘‘ United Statesian.” I 
believe I have seen it in the sacred columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ before now, and am sure I have read 
it in authors of respectability, if not of elegance. 
May I inquire of Mr. Fiemino if he knows of 
any other short term to denote ‘‘a native of the 
United States of America”? The native in ques- 
tion calls himself “an Amurrican”—an extension 
of the Monroe doctrine to which I do not feel 
inclined to yield. An old-fashioned Englishman 
often uses the term “ Yankee” in this sense; but 
his error is nearly as far on the other side. He 
uses too restricted a term ; the ‘‘ Amurrican” uses 
too wide a one. Would Mr. Fiemine have me 
reconstruct my sentence thus: ‘To an outsider, day 
a Frenchman or a native of the United States of 
America, [such entries] would cause a great expendi- 
ture of useless labour”! Surely the periphrasis is an 
“ expenditure of useless labour,” though not, _ 
haps, a ‘‘great” one. And, finally, why does Mr. 
Fveminc head his note ‘‘ Americanisms”? If he 
had said ‘‘Anglicisms” or ‘‘ barbarisms” he 
would have avoided the risk of strong “ American- 
isms ” from the next compiler of a ‘ Dictionary of 
Americanisms’ whom the Index of ‘ N. & Q.’ shall 
refer to his note. Q. V. 


Desacuitiers Desacutiers] Famicy 
ii. 227).—It seems probable that by Desaguiliers 
the querist means Desaguliers. If so, he will find 
a pedigree in the Genealogist, vol. v., 1881, 
pp. 117-22, traced from Jean Desaguliers, Pastor 
of Aitré, subsequently, on coming over to England 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, or- 
dained by Compton, Bishop of London, and 
inducted to the charge of the French Church in 
Swallow Street. No arms are blazoned by Mr. 
Henry Wagner, F.S.A., who contributed the pedi- 
gree, and it seems probable, therefore, that it was 
not found possible to identify any coat as that to 
which the family was entitled in France. 

Noman. 


Covronné or Lavreatep (8 §, i. 121, 254, 
341; ii, 195, 235).—While denying the existence 
of any special property in the laurel which enables 
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it to resist an attack of lightning, I am bound to 
acknowledge that I did misunderstand the argu- 
ment of your correspondent C. C. B., and I beg 
to thank him for his correction. In my statement 
I was thinking of the speculations of the early 
electricians on the supposed powers of different 
trees to resist the lightning stroke, rather than on 
the poetical classical idea that because the laurel 
was sacred to Apollo, Jupiter conferred on it 
immunity from his thunderbolts. I ought to have 
taken this latter view, because many years ago, in 
translating Petrarch’s sonnet, “‘ Apollo, s’ancor vive 
il bel desio,” I appended the following note to my 
version ; but a man of eighty-four may perhaps be 
excused for an occasional lapsus :— 

“ The older commentators (see ‘ Gesualdo,’ 1541, p. 52) 
relate that the poet having in honour of Laura plunted 
a laurel by the side of the rivulet Lumergue, cloee to her 
birthplace at Cabriéres, and fearing lest it might be 
blighted by the inclement season, calls upon Apollo (the 
sun-god) to protect it. He reminds him of the time 
when, deprived of his divinity and banished from heaven, 
he found a refuge at the court of Admetus, King of 
Thessaly, and that, wandering one day by the river 
Peneus, he encountered and pursued Daphne, a nymph 
of the river, who chose rather to be changed into a laurel 
than yield to him (Ovid, ‘ Met.’ I., Fab. x.). The poet 
prays Apollo, to whom the tree is sacred, to defend it, 
and also, as the god of medicine, to restore Laura to 
health, so that she may again appear, and they may once 
more behold her seated under the shade of their favourite 
tree,”—‘ Sonnets, Original and Translated,’ 1831. 

Apollo! if the sweet desire still live, 

hich once assailed thee near the Thessalian wave, 
If the bright tresses which such pleasures gave 
Still in thy thought ’mid rolling years survive, 


This honoured, sacred Tree thy succour give : 

It claimed thy love ere I became its slave ; 

Save it from sluggist: frost, from tempests save, 

Which while thou bid’st thy face, together strive. 

By the fond memory of the amorous plight 

In which her coldness made thee sigh in vain, 

From every evil influence clear the air : 

That marvel then may gratify our sight, 

Our Lady seated in the verdant plain, 

Her own arm’s shade her own protection there. 
C. Tomutnson. 

Highgate, N. 


Riiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o., 
Waverley ; or,’Tis Sixty Years Since. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. (Black.) 
Having finished the publication of their cheap edition, 
Messrs. Black, stirred thereto, it may be supposed, by the 
menace of opposition, have begun what is a book-lover’s 
edition of the Waverley Novels, This, to be called the 
“Dryburgh Edition,” is to be issued in twenty-five 
beautifully printed volumes, illustrated with handsome 
full-page woodcut designs by leading artiste, and in 
attractive cloth covers, Among the ten designs to the 
first volume, which are by Mr. Charles Green, engraved 
by Mr. J. D. Cooper, ‘ The Ball at Holyrood,’ ‘ Waverley 
Examining Sir Hildebrand’s Sword,’ ‘ Waverley's Intro- 
duction to Baron Bradwardine,’ and ‘ Forward ! Sons of 


Ivor,’ are admirable, illustrating the life depicted in the 

romance in a sense in which illustrations to earlier 

editions fail, The text has undergone revision ; the notes 

of the author and those of Dr. David Laing are kept, and 

each volume has appendices, facsimiles, and a glossary. 

oe from the first issue, the series will be ‘‘ bad to 
at,” 


Serampore Letters, Edited by L. and M, Williame, (Put- 
nam’s Sone.) 

THE volume bearing this inexcusably unexpressive title 
consists of the unpublished correspondence of William 
Carey, who, from being a simple cobbler at Olney, by dint 
of zeal, piety, and natural ability, became the pioneer of 
Christian missions in India. These letters were written 
from Serampore, where he started his work of evangeliz- 
ing the natives, chiefly to his friend John Williams, 
between the years 1800 and 1816. A good deal chronicled 
here and in the introductory estay by Mr. T. Wright it 
must be confessed is rather “small beer”; but no 
doubt it will have a particular and local interest for the 
Baptist Missionary Society, in honour of whose cen- 
tenary the book seems to have been produced. 


Abstracts of Yorkshire Wills in the Time of the Common- 
wealth now at Somerset House, chifly illustrative of 
Sir William Dugdale’s Visitation, 1665-6. Edited by 
John William Clay. (Printed for the Yorkshire 
Archwological Association, Record Series, Vol, IX.) 

THE question of entire wills versus abstracts is one 

which will probably always excite controversy. In the 

present case the wills abstracted will, we believe, be 
calendared by the Association which now publishes the 
abstracts. he present volume is, therefore, at any rate, 
one giving us fuller information than we possessed before, 
and is, indeed, of great utility, within the limite neces- 
sary to a series of abstracts. The wills include those of 
members of very well-known families, such as Graham 
of Norton Conyers, Everingham of Womersley, of the 
family of Birkin, Frank of Pontefract, Ingram ot Temple 

Newsam, Foulis of Ingleby, Ingleby of Ripley, Belasyse 

of Newbrough, Lord Fauconberg, Ann Langdale of 

Pighull, mother of Marmaduke, Lord Langdale, and 

others, The annotations, which contain frequent ex- 

tracts from York parish registers from the collections of 
the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe, who has done much to illus- 
trate Yorkshire family history, in many cases supply 
omissions or correct erroneous descriptions in Dugdale’s 

Visitation. It would seem much to be desired that a 

revived and annotated edition of that Visitation, as id 

might be carried out by such antiquaries as Mr. Norcliffe 

and Mr, Clay, should be given tothe public, seeing that but 
few persons are likely to be possessed alike of the Surtees 

Society's edition of the Visitation and of the present 

volume of the Record Series of the Yorkshire Archeo- 

logical Association, which goes far towards a hew edi- 
tion. Many interesiing allusions to the times are noted 
in these abstracts, as where Edward Stockdale, “ one of 
bis Ma** messengers in ordinaire,” allows but four 
pounds for his burial, “not desiring any curiositie there- 

about in these troublesome times” (will dated June 23, 

1644, proved October 31, 1657). The entire volume is as 

full of interest as is usual with the valuable series of 

which it forme part, 


The Still Life of the Middle Temple, with some of its 
Table-Talk, By W, G. Thorpe, F.S.A. (Bentley & 


Son. 
Nor sit the last chapter of Mr, Thorpe’s smusing 
volume is reached do we find the anecdotes and gossi 
which justify the choice of a title, We there see 
pleasant gossip concerning bar custome in that inn and 
forensic celebrities. ‘he rest of the book is made up of 
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gossip de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. Mr. Thorpe 
has had a wide experience of men, and has preserved a large 
store of anecdotes—some familiar enough, others new— 
concerning Cambridge, India, merchant life, and other 
subjects. The part which makes most direct appeal to 
us is that headed “ Literary Treasures,” in which our 
author describes many books of extreme rarity, including 
one or two concerning which inquiry has been made in 
*‘N.& Q.’ Among other matters he shows a tendency to 
believe in the Baconian origin of Shakespeare's plays, and 
tells in good faith a sufficiently modern ghost story. 
His book is the lightest conceivable, but there is a place 
for it, and it is likely in coming days to be well pillaged 
Literary Landmarks of London. By Laurence Hutton. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Mr. Hverron’s ‘ Literary Landmarks of London’ has 
enjoyed a great and well-merited popularity. Though the 
work of an American—for that reason, perhaps—it has 
taught us to respect our own shrines, and is a compila- 
tion of much interest. An illustrated edition seems, 
accordingly, requisite. This is now given, the eighth 
edition appearing with over seventy woodcut repro- 
ductions of known portraits of poets, novelist, and his- 
toriane, In this form a new lease of popularity is to be 
anticipated. 


The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior. Edited by 

Reginald Brimley Johnson. 2 vols. (Bell & Daldy.) 
To the latest addition to the reissue of the “ Aldine Poets” 
Mr. Johnson has contributed an edition of Prior with a 
good biography of the poet. A revised version of the 
text is aleo given. Into this, however, Mr. Johnson has 
allowed some errors tocreep, Thus, in ‘Chloe Hunting’ 
(i. 94), the line 

I and my Chloe take nobler aim 


becomes cacophonous by the omission of a syllable. The 
reprint is, however, a welcome addition to the series, 


Cynewulf's Christ: an Eighth Century Epic. 
Edited, with a modern rendering, by Israel Gollancz, 
M.A. (Nutt.) 

Tats work, which is appropriately dedicated to Prof. 

Skeat, who has done so much for our old English tongue, is 

worthy of great praise. Cynewulf's ‘ Christ’ exists in but 

one manuscript, the priceless Exeter Codex. This is not 
the firet time that it has found its way into print, but it 
has never before appeared in a separate book, and Mr. 

Gollancz says, speaking of the translation, that “it is the 

first attempt that has been made to interpret the poem 

as a piece of English literature.” The task has been an 
arduous one, and seems to be well executed. It is, in those 
passages we have examined, commendably close to the 
original ; and yet the modern English rendering might, 
for many pages together, pass for a poem written at the 

resent time. When Thorpe examined the Codex 

xoniensis fifty years ago he saw that it was an Anglo- 

Saxon rendering of some Latin original, and therefore 

thought it of little interest, except for philological pur- 

poses. How much mistaken he was the public have now 

full means of judging. In our opinion its merits are of a 

high order, and the fact Mr. Gollancz has been able to 

demonstrate, as regards some part of it at least, that 
there is behind a Latin original—one of the homilies of 

St. Gregory the Great—in no sort detracts from its merits, 

The poetic force is in great part due to the Teuton, 

though the ideas and their order have come from Rome. 

St. Gregory was a great writer, whose works were in high 

esteem from his own time to the period of the Reforma- 

tion, when thought began to flow in other channels, but 
he had little of the poetic form which is so conspicuous 
in Cynewulf. 


Mr. Gollancz is of opinion that the poem he has edited 
is the oldest Christiad in any modern language. This, 
apart from its own merits, gives it a high degree of 
interest. 


The Peasant Speech of Devon, with other Matters con- 
nected therewith. By Sarah Hewett. (Stock.) 
The Dialect of Hartland, Devonshire. By R. Pearse 

Chope. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

We welcome gladly two new dialect books, In a t 
degree they cover the same ground, but we would not 
willingly spare either of them. Every collector is enabled 
toadd much of value to our stock of dialect words, ang, 
what is in many cases even more important, is enabled to 
give sentences—amusing anecdotes, even, sometimes— 
where these have occurred. The dialect dictionary of 
the future can never be brought within measurable dis- 
tance of completeness until each county has been 
thoroughly ransacked for the remains of its old speech. 

We have been surprised in reading these glossaries at 
the very few remains of Celtic speech that have come down 
to us on the lips of the people. That Devonshire was 
settled by Saxons at an early time we are, of course, 
aware, but a great proportion of the older inhabitants 
must have remained, and we should antecedently have 
expected that their memory would have been preserved 
in the folk-speech of to-day. 

Both Mra. Hewett and Mr. Chope have given us i- 
mens of Devonshire folk-lore and customs for which we 
are grateful. There is, as was to be expected, little that 
is absolutely new, but their hoards of tales are none the 
less useful on that account, To the folk-lorist it is of 
importance to know that this or that charm, rhyme, or 
belief exists in places widely separated. As an example 
we may note that the rhymes beginning 

Munday’s cheel is fair in tha face, 


is found in the Northern counties, and we believe also in 
the Scottish Lowlands. The prayer to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 

seems to be known all over England. It has evidently 
come down to us from a time when the invocation of 
saints was taught by the Church. We wonder whether 
any pre-Reformation copy of this curious prayer has eur- 
vived to our time. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second ication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

J. M. L.—We do not possess the addresa, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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OCTOBER, 1892. THE NEW MONTHLY PART OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Contains 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ‘ Red Towers,’ ‘ Alexis,’ &c, 


. THE LATE MRS. VERNON. 
A SERIAL STORY. 


le By A, MOBERLY, 
Author of ‘ Lady Valeria,’ &c. 


ly AND THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES:— 
et MARRIAGE. IN the PEAK COUNTRY. 
The LAND of the TURTLE. JUDGMENT HILL. A Story. 
OVER the RANGE. WOODEN LEGS. 
SOME ENGLICN OPERATIC CELE- spENSATIONAL LITERATURE. 
d 
but The PENALTIES of GREATNESS, The FIVE GREY NUNS. A Story. 
A SUMMER'S NIGHT ABOUT LONDON, |A PEEP at the PLANETS. 
— NOT ABOVE DIAMONDS, A Story. POEMS, &c. 
h 
ALSO 
Mr. 
cory THE AUTUMN NUMBER. 
‘IN TITANIA’S BOWER, 
— And Five Complete Stories, &c. 
fice, 
com- LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec. 
Sold at all Railway Booketalls, Bookeellers’, and Newsvendory’, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


Price ls. (Large Folding Sheet), 


GERMAN READING BOOKS | TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by SUBSTANTIVE ¢ (according to eee tee be est with every 
kate. yas 
ee A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added Extracts from 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 1smo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
Edition AHN'S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
2. GOETHE'S IT ALIEN ISC HB RSISE. (etches FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
from Goethe vels in i terary SECUND CUURSE. Sixth Edition. 
Vocabulary. Bighth Edition. The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 


phica! Notes, an 


12mo. cloth, 
VoY Fifteenth Edition, 19mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
3, SYBEL'S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN: | puCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
12mo. cloth, ts. 6d. tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary. 
Dr, Buchbeim’s notes give all the bistorieal and geographical in 
VOLTAIRE’S HISTOIRE de PIERRE le 
(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. GRAND. With English hecerap by M. BERTRAND. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. ON 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. éd. 19mo. cloth, 5e. 
| Put UND PALOMA With Yours | A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, ts. at A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 


Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
Part III.—Contenta: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s, 


ota. By 
HACKLANDER. With Notesand Arguments. Fourth idition. BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


ifmo cloth, 2. od. 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 
(IIJ.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. the Present Time). Preceded by of Easy 
With Notes for Beginners. 
With Arguments to the Acts, Notes, and Complete Vocabulary. 
Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. cleth, ls. od. Twelfth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3e. 


Seoond Edition, crown vo. 4. MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegen 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c) = Price 5a. crown 8vo. cloth, 


Natar. With N Scientific Gh and 
of the Avther. POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
onal odern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time 
Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books. With Notes and Biographical Notiovs by LOUISA A. MERIVALE 


-The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care pee: lucidity.” | 


“The notes the reader all th istance whi 
“We cordially yesommend the ne in vearch, of an | They prove. tooth at ber be emistance whi ch be can require. 
entertaining an ving reading-book for higher acquaintance talian language, but critical 
forms.”— Academy. common order."—Bducationa Times. 


Third Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


fixth Edition, crown vo. Se. 6d. 
R . Wit 
DULCKEN. Price 3s. 6d. 8yo. cloth, 
KEY tothe Exercises. Crown 8vo. 34. 64. The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
Second Edition svo. eloth, Ss. the Tent of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
the TE IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin + 
SUNFELS snd A. 0. WHIT Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary by Dr W. IHNE, Pe 
Pourth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 34. éd. Crown 72. 6d. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into ; A 
according to Dr. Becker's Views. Web Motes and Preliminary Dimertation by a 
Exercises.— cloth, 3a. PALEY, M 


KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. 
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